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For furtbor noticce cece Deopartmant 
Che Outlook. 
The ‘‘ Tribune,” after keeping the country in 
cruel suspense for a week, has published the South 
Carolina cipher dispatches. They repeat the story 
of attempted bribery in Florida. The negotiations 
were more protracted, and the correspondence is 
somewhat more voluminous; but it involves a prop- 
osition first to pay 830,000, then $50,000, finally 
#80,000 for the vote of the Returning Board, and 
the acceptance of the proposition by telegram 
from New York. The arrangement was not con- 
summated, but whether through some disarrange- 
ment in plans or because neither party would 
trust the other, the bribers being unwilling to pay 
till the votes were delivered and the bribed un- 
willing to deliver their votes till the money was 
paid, or whether the Returning Board really never 
entertained a proposition to sell the vote, Mr. 
Tilden’s agents in South Carolina being deceived 
by irresponsible go-betweens, does not appear. 
The reader must not forget that there is as yet no 
evidence whatever that either in South Carolina 
or Florida any member of the Returning Board 
agreed to sell his vote, except the telegraphic 
statements to that effect by the Democratic agents. 
There is no direct evidence bringing home the 
knowledge of these negotiations to Mr. Tilden, 
though it requires some stretch of charity to be- 
lieve that daily telegrams passed between his 
nephew in his house and his most trusted agents 
in the Southern States, and he was both ignorant 
and innocent of them. The hypothesis of the 
Herald” that the telegrams, though addressed to 
(7ramercy Park, were not delivered there, is inher- 
ently improbable, and if -true could easily be 
demonstrated as a fact by Mr. Tilden and Mr. 
Pelton. 


Both Mr. Marble and Mr. Tilden have issued 
cards of denial. Mr. Marble makes the broad and 
vigorous assertion that there ‘‘can be no telegram 
verily mine that conflicts with one fact, namely: 
I never attempted, furthered or executed in any 
manner, direct or indirect, or even assented to or 
concurred in any proposition, purpose, scheme, or 
effort to buy the State canvassers’ certificate of the 
vote of Florida, or even to hire them to certify that 


vote, as it was cast by her people, for the Tilden 
electors.” This would be far more satisfactory were 
it not aecompanied by the statement that there is 
no such ‘‘telegram imputed to me;” since among 
the telegrams imputed to him is one reporting and 
embodying a proposition to hand over the elec- 
toral vote of tie State for $50,000. Mr. Tilden’s 
disclaimer, though less vehement and vigorous, is 
more comprehensive. He declares in general terms 
that he has no knowledge of the existence of the 
cipher telegrams except that which he has derived 
through the ‘‘ Tribune,” and that no telegram 
comwmunicating any corrupt offer or proposing 
any answer to such offers was seen by or made 
known to him. The argumentative part of his 
card, that he could not have been privy to corrup- 
tion because he was a ‘‘ reform candidate,” might 


| as well have been omitted. The whole country is 


reluctant to believe that Manton Marble and 
S. J: Tilden, the Orst vuce vue of the furemost 
editors in the country, the second once the 
governor of the Empire State, can have been 
guilty of the gross venality charged upon them. 
But no denial is or can be very effective which is 
not also a challenge to the ‘* Tribune ” to produce 
the proof of the authenticity of its telegrams, 
and a vigorous repudiation, personally and polit 
ically, of all who had anything to do with this 
wretched business. The ‘‘Tribune” intimates 
that legal proceedings are in contemplation, 
either a criminal prosecution for attempted 
bribery, or a Congressional investigation, in the 
course of which all the facts in the case will come 
out. The prospect is not a pleasant one, but the 
process will be healthful. The constituency of 
both the great parties is uncorrupt; and whoever 
discloses venality in a corrupt leader renders both 
the country and the party a service. 


The N. Y. ‘* Times” has not been a defender, 
still less a eulogist, of the Administration’s South- 
ern policy; but in a very sensible and effective 
editorial it repudiates the notién that the Presi- 
dent either ought to or can abandon that policy 
because the shot-gun Democracy are breaking up 
Republican meetings and preventing a Republican 
vote in South Carolina. Of the fact there ap- 
pears to be little or no question; and Gov. Hamp- 
ton’s delay to give to the colored people the 
protection which he promised them awakens a 
not unreasonable suspicion that it was but a poli- 
tician’s promise. But the Constitution confers 
on the President no power to declare martial law; 
aud his power to protect the voter through the 
slower processes of the U. 8. courts is limited, as 
is all executive power in governments not abso- 
lutely despotic. Public sentiment has almost 
effaced the color line in Virginia; given political 
freedom and safety in North Carolina; and cre- 
ated a powerful party of ‘‘ Independents” in 
Georgia; and it will bring South Carolina to her 
senses in time. Moral forces require more time 
and patience than physical force. The real 
remedy for the shot-gun policy in South Carolina 
would be to send down to her Republican meet- 
ings such a speaker as Blaine or Woodford. The 
Democratic party could not afford to let a Na- 
tional man be mobbed under a Democratic 
governor. 


In order to counteract the gold speculators, Sec- 
retary Sherman has issued an order that he will 
pay gold for all called bonds, with interest to date 
of presentation, which has had the effect to un- 
lock fifty millions of gold now in the treasury 
if there is any real demand for it. The wisdom of 
this order is apparent in the result: gold, which 


had gone up to 1 3-8 dropped to 100 3-4 and re- 
mains there. But this fact is a warning to the 
wise. The power that enables a Secretary of the 
Treasury to counteract gold gamblers would be 
just as available in co-operating with them; it 
would serve to make a corner as well as to break 
it. As long as gold isa marketable article, and 
the national currency is an irredeemable paper, 
the Secretary of the Treasury will be ea-officio the 
speculator of greatest possibilities in the country. 
And a change in the cabinet might give us one 
who would not be content to be merely a specu- 
lator in posse. 


It is difficult to extract any trustworthy infor 
mation from the contradictory dispatches from 
the East. The Sultan is playing fast and loose 
with all the European powers; partly becauze the 
Mohammedan constitationally acts on the Jesuit- 
ical motive that no faith need be kept with in- 
fidels, partly because deceit is the natural refuge 
of weakness, and partly because the despotic 
Sultan is the slave of his despotic subjects. He 
declares to Austria that he has never proposed to 
resist the occupation of Novi-bazar; but his Turk- 
ish forees remain there. He repels the rumor 
that he is treating with Russia in secret negotia- 
tions; but the Russian troops remain in Adrian- 
ople and Russian generals officer the Bulgarian 
military forces. He approves in principle some 
of the administrative reforms proposed by the 
English government; but he has not as yet put 
any of them in practice. He informs the British 
ministry that he has written to the Ameer of 
Afghanistan, calling on him as a good Mussulman 
to come to an amicable arrangement with Eng- 
land; but his intervention is singularly uninfiu- 
ential with the Ameer. Austriain an official reply 
to the Porte repels the latter’s charges of cruelty. 
Cruelty, both Austrian and Russian, there doubt- 
less was; war is always cruel, and it has been ag- 
gravated in European Turkey by race and 
religious prejudice and by the spirit of retalia- 
tion. But there is not the slightest evidence that 
it was authorized or has been sanctioued or coun- 
tenanced by either government. Peace is reported 
to have been negotiated in Crete, securing a mea- 
surable independence to the island; but details 
are not given. 


The anxiously expected answer of the Aweer of 
Afghanistan is euphemistically reported as ‘* un- 
satisfactory " to Great Britain:—‘‘ You may do 
your worst; the issue is in God’s hands.” He is 
concentrating his forces at the Khyber Pass, 
and is reported to have summoned the Mussul- 
mans of India to rally about his standard against 
the infidel. As the imperial army is ouly 200,000 
strong and the Indian princes have a combined 
force of 300,000 this call awakens reasonable con- 
cern. It is evident that the war, if there is to be 
one, will be costly and possibly hazardous; India 
can hardly bear any additional taxation; the En- 
glish people are given to counting the cost; and 
the financial problem is apparently making the 
Administration pause a little. It certainly is 
making haste more slowly than it did. 


The full text of the anti-Socialist bill, as it has 
finally passed the Reichstag, has not been tele- 
graphed. Judging from the telegraphic reports 
from day to day, the original bill has been mate- 
rially modified. The anthority requested to expel 
summarily Socialistic agitators from the towns has 
been refused; the imperial power in the Court of 
Appeals has been restricted; and the whole bill is 
limited in its operation to two years anda half; 


but it confers large powers of practical censorship 
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over both press and platform. Bismarck grace- 
fully accepted what he could get, intimating that 
if it was not enough he would ask for more when 
the two years and a half bad expired. The Social- 
ists are defiant; they left the Reichstag in a body 
to avoid being present at the cheering for the 
Emperor at the close of the session, and their 
Central Committee has issued a_ proclamation 
urging the rank and file to study the books already 
in existence and continue the Socialistic agitation 
by personal effort in houses, workshops and bar- 
racks. Nor is this spirit of defiance confined to 
Germany. In Russia, in spite of the police, Social- 
istic placards are posted in the streets of the 
principal cities; and in Austria one of their repre- 
sentatives has claimed that the Emperor must 
read his speech from the throne standing, because 
the Diet receives it standing, and the Emperor 
and the members of the Diet are equals. 


One searches in vain in the reports of the En- 
glish Church Congress for any decidedly affirma- 
tive tone. It was strongly evangelical; its dis- 
cussions covered a wide range; and on one or two 
points several prominent speakers, and notably 
the Archbishop of York, expressed themselves 
with emphasis. But the topics were clothed in a 
periphrasis that might mean one thing or another 
as the speaker saw fit; there was a careful avoid- 
ance of vital issues, and a marked disposition to 
harmonize and conciliate those who, it is plain, 
will not under any circumstances be conciliated. 
Never did Ritualism speak more boldly than 
through the voice of Mr. Wood, the President of 
the English Church Union; never did the incom- 
patibility of Ritualism with the other elements in 
the Establishinent more clearly appear; and never 
was it more obvious that Evangelicalism is power- 
less to save the Establishment. Mr. Wood's de- 
fiance of Episcopal authority, to which, consider- 
ing the circumstances under which it was uttered, 
special significance must be attached, only fore- 
shadows the inevitable result. Where harmony 
is impracticable, separation must follow. And 
this conclusion, as the half pathetic allusion of the 
Arehbishop of Yurk seems to indicate, is already 
forcing itself even upon the prelates of the church. 
Happily for American Episcopacy it is threat- 
ened with no such perils as environ the English 
Church. Ritualism at its worst is developed in 
a mild form, and there is such an absence of ex- 
citing issues within the church that the Congress 
at Cincinnati was forced to go outside and choose 
for one of its subjects the relations of capital and 
labor. At the same time, as the letter of our 
correspondent shows, there was no lack of inter- 
est, and perhaps even a more earnest because less 
controversial spirit than that which marked the 
meeting at Sheffield. 


Recent events indicate a healthier state of the 
public conscience respecting the crimes of embezzle- 
ment and broken trust, both in this country and 
Great Britain. Mr. Hathaway, the Fall River 
defaulter, notwithstanding a plea which was elo- 
quently pathetic if it was true, in which he attrib- 
uted his fall to the evil influence of his superiors, 
was sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment; Chace, 
his leader in crime, has already been sentenced to 
twelve years; Mr. Oakley, who ‘‘borrowed” $350, - 
000 from the Merchant’s Exchange Bank in this 
city, has been sent to the Albany Penitentiary for 
five years; and now the cable informs us that the 
whole management of tbe Glasgow Bank, the 
secretary, managing director, and six directors, 
have been arrested and are confined separately 
that they may not communicate with each other. 
The community is slowly but surely learning that 
dishonesty on a great scale is a great crime; Prov- 
idence teaches slowly, but the pupils remember 
the lessons. 


The only thing that can be said of the Tammany 
municipal nominations is that they are conspicu- 
ously weak. At one time or another all the 
prominent candidates on the ticket have run for 
office under Mr. John Kelly’s auspices and been 
defeated. Indeed the chief distinction that Mr. 
Augustus Schell, the nominee for Mayor, enjoys is 
that he was so ignominiously beaten last Fall in 
the race for the State Senate by Mr. John Mor- 
rissey. With a solid combination of Republican 
and Anti-Tammany Democrats against him there 
is no reason why he should not meet again the 
same ill-success. Such a combination, indeed, is 


now practically formed. The Republican Confer- 
ence Committee has agreed to support Mr. Edward 
Cooper, the Anti-Tammany candidate, for Mayor, 
and there is little likelihood that the County Con- 
ventions will fail to ratify the selection. Mr. 
Jooper is a man of excellent qualifications for the 
office. To his large business experience and high 
character he adds a thorough familiarity with 
municipal affairs, and a consistent antagonism to 
Tammany Hall. 


—_> -- 


THE DECORATIVE ART. 


T indicates not so much a growth in general 

. culture as a freak of fasbion that so many 
people are despoiling New England attics and 
kitchens of china ware, ransacking second-hand 
stores for old desks and chairs, and substituting 
rugs for carpets, curtains for doors, painting on 
pottery for that on canvas, and furniture of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries for that of 
the nineteenth, under the plea of ‘‘ household 
decoration.” So far as the fashion is followed by 
people who are already cultured, and have at least 
such a sense of harmony as not to fill their house 
with incongruities or turn it into a museum, the 
result is not likely to be inartistic or unpleasing. 
But where a person has neither culture nor a 
sense of the fitness of things, and yet feels con- 
strained to follow the fashion, then we can only 
pray to be delivered from witnessing his work. 

The city house in the best hands is a poor field 
for such experiments. What can be more inhar- 
monious with antique art and furnishings than 
the brown-stone parallelopipedon which lines 
with such undeviating regularity our up-town 
streets? You may floor your long and narrow 
parlor with hard wood, spread it with costly 
rugs, fresco your walls with Pompeiian subjects 
or hang them with tapestry, use portiéres in lieu 
of doors, insert Arabic tiles in your mantels, burn 
peat in the fireplace, let your daughter play on a 
spinnet instead of a Steinway Grand, sit and 
lounge on Louis Seize furniture —or modern 
Gothic as your taste may suggest— greet the visitor 
as he comes in the front door with Chinese vases 
and medieval armor, display to his admiring gaze 
a choice collection of Sé@vres, Wedgwood and 
Dresden in a Japanese lacquered cabinet, set up a 
joss house, if you wish, in one corner, and inlay 
the dado of your wall with Cloisonné plaques; 
but your room will be unmistakably modern— 
in size and shape a type of fifty others in the same 
block—and all its antique contents more or less 
out of harmony with their environment. Where 
a man builds a house after archaic patterns, as 
many are now doing, he can furnish it appropri- 
ately and harmoniously with archaic things. But 
to apply this fashion of decoration to our neoteric 
architecture and produce a harmonious result is 
almost an impossible task. 

Nevertheless, if fashion is to impose upon us 
this duty we shali do well to learn all we can 
about the implements we aretouse. Already the 
fashion bas created means to thisend. The Dee- 
orative Art Society has awakened a “genuine taste 
among many people for art work and study. 
There is a keener—not to say a more general—ap- 
prehension abroad of the true and the beautiful; 
and there are facilities, initiated by this society, 
for the culture not only of the individual but of 
the masses. And it is due to its efforts that we in 
New York are enjoying to-day at the Academy of 
Design the choicest display of Art treasures that 
has ever been given in this city. If we take this 
Exhibition as a school, and go to it as scholars, we 
ean hardly fail to have our general notions on 
artistic sabjects and our ideas as to what are and 
what are not suitable decorations for our houses 
materially cleared up. 

It warks either an improved taste on the part of 
the Society or a greater aptitude for exhibitions 
that this one is so much more artistically and har- 
moniously arranged than that of last winter. Com- 
ing away from the previous display, we had a sense 
of fatigue and only a confused remembrance of a 
great many things. The articles were crowded 
together within a limited space, and so were the 
people who came to look at them. Now, however, 
there is added space and careful classification. In 
one apartment are the pictures; in another the 
European pottery and porcelain; a third is de- 
voted to Oriental, and a fourth to antique art; 
and in another is the display of the work done by 


the Decorative Art Society. One may study any 
feature in which he is especially interested; may 
make a comparative examination of the several 
varieties in the same class of articles; or way 
contrast the productions of one age or country 
with those of another, aided in each case by the 
excellent cataloguing and admirable arrangement 
of the goods. 

In the arrangement not only is there method 
but good taste. The entrance door of the north 
room, conspicuous as one ascends the stairs, is 
well calculated to produce a happy impression. 
On either side is a frame of arabesque tiles, and 
above, a shelf supporting Japanese and Chinese 
vases, set off against a background of Japanese 
cloth embroidered with gold dragons; while 
through the door one catches a glimpse of the 
rich Oriental hangings on the interior wall. 

Almost everyone will turn first to the gallery of 
pictures, to enrich which the best private collec. 
tions in New York have been, for the time, de- 
spoiled. Some of the subjects are familiar, both 
from previous exhibitions and from reproductions 
by engraving or photograph. Cot’s ‘' Spring,” 
for instance, one of the most widely reproduced 
pictures in the country, occupies the most prom- 
inent place in the room. Another subject, of 
which we have hitherto had engravings, thoug!: 
this is the first occasion, we_believe, on which the 
original has been exhibited in America, is Ge 
rome’s ** Moliére Breakfasting with Louis XIV.” 
A picture on which many will look with curious 
interest, and about which no doubt widely differ 
ing opinions will be expressed, is Alma Tadema = 
‘*Queen Clotilda, wife of Clovis, Instructing her 
Children in the Use of Arms.” A Frenchman in- 
specting this the oiler night was heard to observe 
with some contempt, ‘‘ Kegardez la reine. Une 
momie Eqgyptienne !” 

From the pictures we turn to the pottery and 
antiques only to find the same lavish display of 
things that, to their owners, at least, are of price- 
less value. How much, for instance, would Mrs. 
Barlow take for the magnificent intaglios that 


have come down to her from the Borghesi, or Mrs. 
Ovit fur Ca:diual Alwenes chair, or Mrs, Hobson 


for Captain Kidd’s Cloth of Gold, or Mr. Prime for 
his superb service of Sévres? Too much cannot 
be said in praise of the liberality of these good 
friends, who, at some pains and no little risk, have 
stripped their walls and cabinets for the public 
gratification. It will be a shabby return on the 
part of the people if they do not crowd the Exhi- 
bition for the necessarily brief time that it is open. 
Self-interest alone would suggest that they use 
the opportunity so generously afforded to improve 
their acquaintance with art. 


A TYPICAL LIFE. 


feos lies on our editorial desk an autobio- 
graphical sermon, which, if its simple-hearted 
preacher could preach it to our readers, would 
wake April of their hearts and faces, with alter- 
nate tears and smiles. Its very title is a curiosity 
in literature, a suggestive history on a single page: 
‘*Narrative or review of 43 years of pastoral 
labor. A narrative of events connected with the 
labors of Rev. Felix Kyte, within the region now 
embraced mainly by the three towns of Lumber- 
land, Highland, and Tusten, with a few adjacent 
locations, during his forty-three years’ of pastoral 
labor as pastor of the First Congregational Church 
of Lumberland, located on Half-way brook: and 
as applying also to the Congregational Church at 
Barryville. Delivered at the request of many 
friends.” 

In 1821 Felix Kyte Janded in New York city a 
raw English boy, with small education, but with 
good health, a sound mind, and an earnest 
Christian purpose. He sought out at once and 
connected himself with a Congregational church; 
was speedily elected first deacon, despite his youth, 
and then clerk; so found himself in the line of 
the small ecclesiastical promotion which is possi- 
ble in the Congregational denomination, and was 
soon chosen to the honorable but laborious office 
of Clerk of the New York State Congregational 
Association. Lumberland cannot be a place of 
very pre-eminent geographical or commercial im- 
portance, for the general atlases are wholly igno- 
rant of it. And when in 1832 it applied to the 
New York State Association for a pastor there was 
no one in orders who was anxious to *‘ candidate ” 
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for the place. Felix Kyte said, Here am I; send 
me; and the Association sent him. The Erie Rail- 
way had not then cut for itself its shelf-roadway 
in the surface of the rocky cliff that constitutes 
the shore of the Delaware river; and Mr. Kyte 
found his way to the wilderness that borders that 
river--a wilderness even now—by way of Newburg 
and Monticello, and thence by private conveyance. 
The candidate gave satisfaction; he was called; a 
council in the wilder: ess was out of the question, 
~o he went back to New York city, was ordained 
there by the Association, and then returned with 
iis family, to be for forty-three years the bishop 
of his first, last, and only diocese. 

He must have been mens sana in corpore sano; 
for he began by preaching three times every Sun- 
day and walking twenty miles to do it. For a 
little while he taught district school as well as 
preached, but pastoral duties made constant in- 
terruptions and he was soon compelled to give up 
the school. ‘* After awhile,” we quote, condens- 
ing from his eloquently simple narrative, *‘ a good 
brother tendered me a borse that had become unfit 
through age for bis business of lumbering, with 
the remark that he would take it out in preach- 
ing; as I suppose he did, for I was never called on 
for any pay. In addition to this, another friend, 
who soon left the neighborhood and has long 
-ince been dead, made me a present of a balf- 
worn-out wagon of ancient style. By these favors 
| became quite equipped for travel. Besides, 
uftera time, when the wagon got much worn, a 
certain mechanic who lived a short time in the 
village, and whose name I have quite forgotten, 
put new spokes to the wheels and-charged me 
nothing. IL have still in existence (1875) two hubs 
of these wheels which serve as a memento of the 
carriage in which I did service in that day.” 

The country was wild, the roads rough, the 
population sparse; the industry was lumbering; 
the people were rude but warm-hearted, with 
little culture, no polish, but plenty of good hard 
~ense; the fashions were primitive and the ser- 
vices simple. The sisters rarely Lad bonnets; 
(hey threw a handkerchief loosely over their 
heads when they went to chureh ana ~ seeu- 


ingly heard the Word of God with as much 
relish as any may be supposed to do, though 
following the present fashions of the day.” ‘* We 
sometimes preached in barns; sometimes in saw- 
mills, with slabs laid upon each other for seats; 
sometimes in log-houses, lighted solely by the 
binze of pine logs heaped one on another until 
the large fireplace was completely filled with blaz- 
lug material, sending its rays all over the room and 
causing those in attendance to defend their faces 
from the heat, by their handkerchiefs and hands. 
And in one instance I commenced the meeting 
in darkness when there were no lights at hand, 
but ere we got through a single candle was 
brought. What a contrast! Now we have our 
places for gathering splendidly illuminated by 
lamps supplied with inflammable oils.” 

The italics are our own. 

The parish was a wide one. Father Kyte (for 
the community gave him that title, which is more 
honorable than any University degree) traveled 
inany ainile to make bis pastoral calls; once a 
hundred and thirty miles, in midwinter, the earth 
voated with ice, to be by the bedside of a dying 
saint. Statistics cannot tell the story of such a 
life; yet it cannot be wholly told without them. 
Forty-three years of personal pastoral 253 
weddings; 353 funerals; 30,000 miles of travel, 
equal to once and a quarter around the globe, most 
of it on horse-back; upwards of ten thousand ser- 
inons and addresses; pastoral calls of which there 
isand can be no census—these are some of the 
figures that suggest the labors and the usefulness 
of this comparatively unknown life. And during 
all this forty-three years this pastor's highest salary 
was $300; and pait of that in bard times was paid 
in promissory notes, which his widow still holds— 
flat money before the value of flat money had 
been discovered by astute politicians, 

His life was in his work; he always wished to 
die in performing it. His last report to the Home 
Missionary Society, by whom he was commis- 
‘ioned, ended with these words: ‘“‘I am still 
laboring as best I can with the scanty means I 
possess, and hope to do so as long as health and 
strength allow. But | am becoming old, this 


being the forty-second year of 'my laborjin™ this 
single field, and if God is*pleased so to order | 


wish to die in the harness.” His prayer was 
granted. On Sunday evening, Sept. 29th, coming 
out of church where his son had preached but he 
had aided in econdneting the service, he fell dead 
within three rods of the church door. 

A ‘‘typical life” we call it. It is typical cf the 
Home Missionary’s life-work. To be the preacher 
of righteousness in a community which would 
otherwise inevitably gravitate into barbarism, to 
be the comforter in a community which would 
otherwise be wholly of the earth, earthy, to lift 
into communion and companionship with God 
souls continually dragged earthward by the 
drudgery of their daily toil, this is the Home 
Missionary’s life-work. And to-day hundreds of 
Felix Kytes, as little known, laboring in fields as 
obscure, are waiting and watching to know 
whether they must leave their parishes to spirit- 
ual famine. For there also lies before us as we 
write the appeal to the friends of Home Missions, 
published in last week's Christian Union: 

‘* Several of them (our missionaries) have already 
been forced to leave their fields. Others notify 
us that they can hold out but a few weeks longer 
unless relieved. Must they go?” 

The self-sacrificing life of Felix Kyte gives 
emphasis to the question. 


TREATMENT OF CHAS.- 
TISEMENT. 


twelfth chapter of Hebrews is very specific 

in direction here. 

We are not to despise chastisement. ** My son, 
despise not thou the chastening of the Lord.” 
That is to say, we are not to cherish any hard- 
ened defiance of suffering, springing from a stiff 
self-will ur a proud reluctauce tv coufess that we 
need chastisement. We are not to have, under 
chastisement, any contumacious spirit. We are 
not to kick against God's will. We are not, ip a 
hard way, to stand out against it. Christianity is 
never stoicism, it is loving submission. One said 
to me once, in effect, ‘‘ It was wrong and cruel for 


Giod to take away my son. I will tvt be reeon- 
cued to it. It was very ugly, unnecessary harsh- 


ness.” That was meeting chastisement with a 
stony heart; refusing to learn its lessons; despising 
it. We may not carry ourselves thus ander our 
chastisement. Matthew Henry says, ‘* We must 
take heed of being made cross by e1oss provi- 
dences.” 

We are not to faint under divine chastisement. 
‘* Nor faint when thou art rebuked of me.” Some 
people, when trouble comes, just despond and 
give up. They become like tangles of helpless 
eea-weed, dashed by the waves against the shore. 
There was an old Israelitish king, Jehoram by 
name, who, surrounded by all sorts of difficulty, 
cried out ** Behold this evil is of the Lord; what 
should | wait for the Lard any longer?” That was 
fainting under chastisement, thinking that God 
did not care, that prayer was useless. There was 
a great prophet once who had been immensely 
brave and bad done for the Lord most valiant 
service; but obstacles hindered him, and, all of a 
sudden, he ran away and tired himself utterly out 
by a long flight into the wilderness, and sank 
down under a juniper tree and wailed weakly 
forth, ‘‘ It is enough; now, © Lord, take away my 
life.” That was fainting under divine chastise- 
ment. How good God is, not to answer our faint- 
ing, despairing prayers! Elijah did not die. God 
swept him upward at the last in a chariot of fire, 
he not tasting death. 

We are to be sure that every chastisement is 
rigbt and wise. God makes no mistake in the 
measure or the kind of pain he sends us. For 
our earthly parents ‘‘ verily for a few days chas- 
tened us after their own pleasure; that is, as 
seemed good to them—but he for our profit, 
that we may be partakers of his holiness.” 

Someone lays down these five admirable rules 
for reproving children—‘‘ First, reprove without 
anger; passion destroys the moral power of re- 
buke. Second, reprove with consideration; take 
the best view of the case, not the worst. Third, 
let your reproof be directed to the reason and the 
conscience; thereby you educate the child. 
Fourth, reprove gently; Thy gentleness hath made 
me great. Fifth, do not always reprove; molasses 
catcLes more flies than vinegar. Fathers, pro- 
voke not your children to anger, lest they be 
discouraged.’ Admirable rules certainly—but 


THE TRUE 


then, who keeps them? In this difficult work of 
rearing children what bunglers we are! We 
chasten them as it seems good to us, and how 
constantly do we fall into sad mistakes! But God, 
in his chastisement of us, we are to be sure makes 
no mistake. ‘‘Should we not much rather be in 
subjection unto the father of spirits, and live?’ 
Infinite wisdom, infinite love, infinite tenderness, 
appoint the pain. It is best, wisest, most right. 

We are to be sure that some grand design uf 
beatitude is coming out of our chastisement. 
‘*Now no chastening for the present seemeth to 
be joyous, but grievous: nevertheless, afterward 
it yieldeth the peaceable fruits of righteousness to 
them that are exercised thereby. 

‘* Wherefore, lift up the hands that hang down, 
and the feeble knees.” 


NOTES. 


-——We have received from the citizens of Cornwall- 
on-Hudson, N. Y., the sum of $161.50. raised by a 
neighborhood entertainment for the yellow fever suf- 
ferers. A few young ladies devised and executed the 
plan; secured the advertising; put up the posters 
with their own hands; and obtained the gratuitous 
services of ladies and gentlemen in the place to make 
the entertainment a success. It thus cost nothing; 
all the receipts were net. The community is small, 
scattered, and not wealthy. Every village of a thou- 
sand or twelve hundred inhabitants could well follow 
the example. The entertainment consisted of music, 
recitations, a Shakespearean reading, and an unpreten- 
tious play, performed by youthful amateurs. The 
money bas been sent to the Can t-Get-Away Club of 
Mobile, Alabama. 

—The many letters sent by applicants for admission 
into the “ Shut-in Society” have been forwarded to the 
lady who first brought it to our notice, and in a letter 
received from her she writes: *‘I have written to all 
of therm, and have introduced some of them to €ich 
other. I think they all feel that a new pleasure has 
entered into their lives since they heard of the ‘ Shut- 
in Society.’ ”’ 

—Under the management of the New York Free 
Trade Club a series of parlor lectures will this winter 
be given upon some of the economic reforms which 
the assoviation has for its object. With the changing 
phases of public affairs the club finds its sphere of 
work widening While froo trade ouce meant oppo- 
sition merely to a protective tariff it may now mean 
opposition to communistic systems, all of which aim 
to support some citizens at the expeuse of the labor 
or to the prejudice of the natural rights of others. 
The lectures will be given at the rooms of the club, 
No. 21 West 24th Street, at hours and on evenings 
which will be duly announced in the city papers. The 
first lecture, on “ The Causes of Political Discontent,” 
was delivered by Prof. A. L. Perry, of Williams Col- 
lege, on Thursday of last week. The next will be by 
Simon Sterne, on “The Causes which Retard the 
Adoption in this Country of Financial and Political 
Reformatory Measures.” Mr. Charles L. Brace, Prof. 
W. G. Sumner, of Yale, Lieut.-Gov. Dorsheimer, 
Henry W. Bellows, D.D., and Parke Godwin, Esq., 
are expected to lecture on kindred topics during the 
winter. 

—An attempt is making by a local society whose 
avowed object is the preservation of historical names 
and objects of interest, to do away with “Lake 
George’’ and restore the alleged Indian name of 
“Lake Horicon.”” Now we believe the Horicon” 
was invented Mr. James Fenimore Cooper. The orig- 
inal Indian name was unpronounceable (Acanaderoit 
or something to that effect). ‘*Lake Iroquois ” was 
probably Lake Champlain, from the powerful tribe 
that dwelt on its shores. The French spelled it “Hiri- 
coui” and an Englishman's blunder caused it to be 
printed “ Hinmconi”" on an early map. Cooper adopted 
the name, but changed it for euphony to Horicon, and 
took the additional liberty of applying it to Lake 
George alone. If geographical changes of this kind are 
to be made itis well enough to have them based upon 
something trustworthy. Horicon, at all events, seems 
to have no claims to authenticity. 

—The music-loving public of New York will be glad 
to know that on account of Mr. Thomas's departure 
the Steinway Hall Symphony Concerts are not to he 
discontinued. A “Symphony Society” has been or- 
) ganized, an orchestra of seventy skilled performers 
secured and Dr. Leopold Damrosch engaged as con- 
ductor. Dr. Damrosch is already well and favorably 
known as a musical director. His name is a guar- 
antee of good programmes and an artistic perform- 
ance. It isproposed by the Society to give six concerts 
on the evenings of November 9, December7, January 4, 
February 1, March 1, and March 29 respectively, each 
preceded by an afternoon ‘public rehearsal. For the 
firat concert and rehearsa) the celebrated violinist 
Wilhelmj has been engaged, and for the second, Mr. 
Max Pinner, the pianist. Phe headquarters of the 
society are at Steinway Hall, where subscriptions are 
now being received. 

—The fact that despite her disadvantages America 
received 750 awards atthe Paris Exposition speaks 
well of American industries. The New York “ Her. 


ald’’ publishes a list of the parties to whom. prizes 
were awarded, which fills three columns of fine type 
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AUTUMN. 
Ry CAROLINE A. MASON, 


H, the lovely Autumn days, 
When the earth is all ablaze 
With a thousand kindling dyes, 
And a misty glory lies 
All about our common ways! 
When a hush is in the air 
Like an inarticulate prayer, 
Nature, underneath her breath. 
Giving thanks for life in death; 
Death, so beautiful and rare, 
Life itself were not so fair. 


Spring is tardy, changeful, fleet; 
Summer comes with dust and heat 
Waiting on her flying feet; 

But the peaceful Autumn stays, 
Blest and blessing. all her days. 

She it is who mellows well 

Dainty, luscious fruits that swell 
From the laggard buds of Spring 
And the Summer's blossoming. 

Ah, they need her wholesome touch, 
Lest they ripen overmuch ; 

So, with tempered breath, she cools 
All the fevered air, aud schools 
Nature to her own wise rules: 
Then, ber labor done, she pours 

Out her bountiful, rich stores— 
Lighting up, on every hill, 
Altar-fires, and kindling still 
Flames of sacrificial thanks 

Over all her viney banks. 


Spring is tardy, changeful, fleet; 
Summer comes with dust and heat : 
But the peaceful Autumn stays, 
Blest and blessing, all ber days. 


THE PROPHETIC CONFERENCE. 
By THE Rev. 8S. H. Jr., D. D. 
fIXHE ecall has been issued. Its signers are, to 
-t say the least, among the respectable bishops, 
pastors, professors, and laymen of all the Evan- 
gelical churches. Its language is calm, conserva- 
tive—even scholarly. Its object is the glory 
of Jesus and the quickening of his church in de- 
votion and service. And yet the watchmen on 
the towers of the religious press have affected 
to ignore the fact. With the exception of a gen- 
erous editorial note in the Christian Union, I have 
not been able to find in a large number of relig- 
ious papers that come to me in exchange week by 
week more than the most general references to this 
gathering. Fortunately for our purpose the secu- 
lar press are in this matter more gracious than our 
religious editors. They have heralded the Con- 
ference and commented upon its strength and im- 
portance from one end of the land to the other. 
It concerns us little so far as the success of the 
movement is concerned that the denominational 
press has kept such unwonted silence, but it does 
greatly involve their influence. If the doctrine 


of the personal and pre-millennial coming of the 


Lord Jesus Christ be the dangerous heresy which 
they are wont to represent it in private, why do 
not these brethren of the religious press lift up 
their voice aloud and spare not’ If we who wait 
for the Lord from heaven be heresiarchs, surely 
we ought to be rebuked. Dumbness in a watch- 
map is by prophecy that is plain marked as a dan- 
gerous sin. But if, on the other hand, this blessed 
hope of the Scriptures and the ancient creeds be 
the vital truth that we hold it, then surely the 
families of the churches should not be deprived of 
the consolation. ‘‘ Wherefore comfort one an- 
other with these words.” A strange thing has 
happened in our Zion. There is room in all relig- 
ious papers for advertisements, personal and 
editorial notices, denominational news, and dog- 
matic discussions on infinitely insignificant topics, 
but no room for a notice of a meeting of believers 
who desire to exalt Christ Jesus in his Kingship. 
It has happened in New York as of old in Beth- 
lehem. 

But the Conference will assemble notwithstand- 
ing this incomprehensible silence. It was pro- 
jected by a meeting of believers for Bible study 
held at Clifton Springs last June. A committee, 
including, among others, the Rev. Drs. Brookes, 
of St. Louis, Gordon, of Boston, Clarke, of Al- 
bany, Parsons, of Buffalo, Moorehead, of Ohio, 
and Canon Baldwin, of Montreal, was then ap- 
pointed, and preparations have been continued 
during the summer. A similar conference held 
in Mildmay Park, London, during successive days 
of last February resulted in great blessing to all 
who participated in its discussions. Addresses 
were made by the Rev. Prebéndary Auriol, Dr. 
Bonar, the Rev. Marcus Rainsford, Dean F'ree- 
mantle, Canon Hoare, the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
and many others. These have since been col- 


lected and printed in a volume. They are testi- 
monies to the grace of our Lord and his coming 
glory, which will have influence and give help 
wherever they are read. It was the thought of the 
committee to secure for our American Conference 
the attendance of some of these essayists. And 
they have been successful in a greater measure 
than might have been anticipated. The Rev. Dr. 
Mackay, of Hull, England, one of the ablest, best 
informed and most eloquent speakers of the Pres- 
byterian Church, has already arrived. Letters 
from Dr. Bonar, Mr. Spurgeon and others bave 
been received. We are not without hope that 
there may be other surprises of fellowship in store 
for us. 

From all parts of the country we have received 
assurances that a goodly company will gather. If 
the demand for reserved seats shall continue during 
the next ten days as during the past week every 
seat in our large church building will be engaged 
before the doors are open. In that event we 
propose to reproduce the Conference in another 
church and have the reading of the papers re- 
peated. A feature of the meeting will be the 
evening services for evangelistic work. Major 
Whittle, Drs. Mackay and Brookes, of St. Louis, 
and Mr. Needham will conduct these exercises. 
At the same time the chapel of the church will be 
open for a private conference, at which the essay- 
ists of the day will be present to answer questions 
and explain difficulties. 

That the projectors of the Conference have no 
desire to make it a souree of contention in the 
churches is proved by the passage from the call 
which I quote: 

‘** Now, while casting no word of reproach upon those who 
may differ from us, we cannot be insensible to the fact, 
that there has been a sad decline in our times, from the 
clear, vivid, ardent faith: of the early church in regard to 
this doctrine. Very many Christians have been taught to 
think of the coming of Christ, as equivalent to their own 
death; others regard it as synonymous with the gradual 
diffusion of Christianity. Many, satisfied with this present 
world, have little desire for the return of the absent Lord; 
while here and there are those who boldly speak of such 
an event as only a ‘fascinating dream,’ destined never to 
be realized. But while we lament all this, and can but re- 
gard it as an alarming Of Une present state of 
ligion, it is an occasion for the profoundest gratitude, that 
there has within the last few years, been such a powerful 
and wide-spread revival of this ancient faith. Looking over 
the church of God in all its branches, and listening to the 
clear and decisive testimony to this truth that is coming 
up in such volumes from teachers and pastors, expositors 
and lay workers, evangelists and missionaries, it can but 
appear to us, that after the long sleep of the church, the 
wise are at last rising up, and trimming their lamps, in 
preparation for the coming of che Bridegroom. In view 
of these facts, it has seemed desirable that those who hold 
to the personal pre Millenia] advent of Jesus Christ, and 
who are ‘looking for that Llessed hope,’ should meet to- 
gether in conference, as our honored brethren in England 
have recently done, to set forth, in clear terms, the grounds 
of their hope, to give mutual encouragement in the main- 
tenance of what they Lelieve to be a most vital truth for 
the present times, and in response to our Lord's ‘ Behold, 
I come quickly,’ to voice the answer by their prayers and 
hymns and testimony, ‘ Even so, come, Lord Jesus.’” 

Fidelity to the truth as God gives us to see it 
compels this testimony. We can oply ask that 
the reasons of the hope be considered by the 
church. If we speak not according to God’s 
word, let us be rejected. If, on the contrary. the 
spiritualizers and allegorizers of the promises and 
prophecies be found wrong in their position, then 
let them confess their error. ‘‘To the law and 


the testimony” is our appeal. 
T..e topics announced for discussion, together 
with the names of writers and speakers, are as 


follows: 

‘‘Christ’s Coming: is it Personal and Visible?” Rev. 
Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., D.D., P. E. Church, N. Y. 

‘‘Christ’s Coming; is it Pre-Millennial?’ Rev. S. H. 
Kellogg, D.D., Professor of Theology, Presbyterian Semi- 
nary, Allegheny, Pa. 

“The First Resurrection.” Rev. A. J. Gordon, D.D., 
Clarendon Street Baptist Church, Boston, Mass. 

‘“‘ The Rapture of the Church.” Rev. W. P. Mackay, D.D., 
Presbyterian Church, Hull, England. 

‘Times of the Gentiles.” Rey. Jno. T. Duffield, D.D., 
Professor in Princeton College. 

“The Kingdom and the Church.” Prof. H. Lummis, 
Methodist Church. 

“The Present Age and Development of Anti-Christ." 
Rev. H. M. Parsons, Presbyterian Church, Buffalo, N. Y. 

‘‘The Gathering of Israel.” Bishop W. R. Nicholson, 
Reformed Episcopal Church, Philadelphia. 

“ The Judgment, or Judgments.” Rev. J. T. Cooper, D.D., 
Professor of Theology, U. P. Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 

“History of the Doctrine of the Pre-Millennial Coming 
of Christ.” Rev. N. West, D.D., Presbyterian Church, 


“The Coming of the Lord in its Relation to,Christian 
Doctrine.” Paper by Rev. Jas. H. Brookes, D.D., Presby- 
terian Church, St. Louis, Mo. 

Addresses by Rev. Dr. Craven, Presbyterian Church, 
Newark, N. J.; Rev. R. Newton, D. D., Rector Church of 
Epiphany, Philadelphia. 

“That Blessed Hope as a Motive to Holy Living and 
Active Labor.” Paper by Rev. Rufus W. Clarke, PD. D., 
isutch Reformed Church, Albany, N. Y. 

Addresses by Rev. E. P. Goodwin, D.D., Pastor First 
Congregational Church, Chicago; Rev. L. Osler, Advent 
Church, Providence, R. I.; and Dr. Mackay, of England. 

All who are interested in the success of the Con- 
ference have been invited to observe Saturday 
evening, October 26th, from 8 to 10 o’elock, as a 
season of special prayer for the Lord's guidance 
and blessing. We are to assemble in his name, 
for the interpretation of his word, and the herald. 
ing of his glory. To this great charge we cannot 
be competent without a special blessing. If he 
shall use this Conference no man can measure the 
outcome of its future influence in the churches. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF PETERMANN. 
By THE Rev, W. L. Gace. 
HE great interest which is felt in the fate 
of Dr. Petermann, the eminent geographer, 
suggests to my mind that personal recollections of 
him cannot fail now to be eagerly read. I have 
not seen any such in our papers; and to supply 
the lack let me jot down some points which I reeall 
after an interval of about thirteen years. The sum- 
mer of 1865 I spent witb him in his own office at 
Gotha. I had gone thither toconfer with him about 
the translation of Ritter’s great work ou Pales- 
tine, and to use his large collection of geograph- 
ical works. ‘I shall never forget the kindness with 
whieh he received me, for the sake of our com- 
mon teacher, Carl Ritter, and huw he gave me a 
convenient desk in his own room and the free 
range of his library; together with what was bet- 
ter—his own sympathy and help in my perplexing 
work. And his face comes back to me now wit! 
wonderful distinctness. 
Though a German, yet his long residence in 
England, where he married, had given him a 


cosmopolitan bearing. and his style of dress and 
of deportment had in it the careful finish whieh 


marks the man of the world. He spoke English 
perfectly, as that was the language of his family 
life; and yet he had, as is common with great 
European scholars, facility in all the leading 
tongues of the continent. His figure was slight 
and elegant, his face always grave and melan- 
choly, pale and spirituel, and I have never seen a 
man whose air and look were more truly those of 
the ideal scholar than his. His manners were al- 
ways quiet, with an easy dignity and suggested 
reserve which made it impossible for most stran 
gers to be free with him. I had the good fortune 
to find him most genial and free. He lived in 
some elegance, his salary, which was large accord 
ing to the German standard, being sufficient to 
sustain him in comfort and even in luxury. His 
house was next to that of the Duke Ernest, the 
brother of Prince Albert, who is known as one of 
the foremost connoisseurs in literature among 
crowned heads. Petermann and the Duke were 
intimate friends, and they had one pleasure in 
common—the theater; which the Duke maintained 
at a high pitch of excellence, and where Peter- 
mann, when worn out with his incessant labors, 
used to refresh himself witnessing some good solid 
play, put on the stage with the skill and ample 
setting which distinguish the German drama in 
the towns and cities where it has the favor and 
the support of a cultivated Court. 

The publishing house of which Petermann was 
the director is the well known firm of Justus 
Perthes, which was established more than a cen- 
tury ago, and which, from being general in the 
character of its works, has become almost exclu 
sively geographical. From it have issued those 
great works of Stieler, Spriiner and Berghaus 
which are ciassics in all lands; here, too, is pub 
lished the well known Almanach de Gotha, the 
standard of appeal in all matters touching thie 
royal families of Europe. The work with which 
Petermann’s name has been most intimately con. 
nected is the ‘‘Geographische Mittheilungen,” a 
monthly journal, beautifully printed, and made 
up of original monographs of maps of all matters 
connected with geographical discovery. This is 
the store house from which all gazetteer maker 
and school book compilers draw; and it is the 
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standard authority to which appeal is made in all 
matters geographical. The maps in it are always 
beautifully drawn, though their exeeution is al- 
ways made secondary to their aceuraey, In all 
Petermann's care was seen, and his quick, ex- 
perienced eve ran through all, 

in the recent discussions about Aretie explora- 
tion Petermann was a foremost mover, His favor 
ite theory of reaching the North Pole had been by 
way of Spitzbergen; and | well remember the 
pleasure with whieh he lnid before me one day a 
letter from Commodore Werner, of the Prussian 
navy, volunteering bis services in leading an ex 
pedition to the Pole.  Petermann, with eharacter- 
istic energy, enlisted the interest of the Austrian 
as well as of the Prussian governments, and in 
due time the expedition started. That it was 
obliged to return bootless will be remembered by 
those of my readers who are familiar with Arctic 
exploration, but none the less did Petermann 
strugule to the end of his life to maintain his the- 
ory of the Spitzbergen route. Lreeall with peculiar 
interest the revelation which he once made to me, 
that underneath the discussion on the sabjeect lay 
a personal controversy with the Enghshman, Col. 
Markham. who was a leader in advoeating the 
Greenland route. Markham, as Petermann 
thought, had been rather insulting in some of his 
language: and this was the first intimation that I 
ever had that discussions which to the world 
seem to be earried on with impersonality, and 
solely with a view to scientitfie trath, might be 
edged with personal animosities and driven with 
the impulse of rivals. 

Petermiann was fond of a joke, quiet and sehol- 
arly as he seemed: he relished a good story, and 
was very happy in some of bis own ingenious fan- 
cies. | Well remember the wedding of young 
Belin, the editor of the Geouraphical Year Book, 
a publication started the year | was in Gotha, and 
which is now a work known thronghout the 
world. Behm was a universal favorite in the 
office, and the lady whom he was to marry was 
greatly beloved in the little city. Their wedding 
tour was carefully planned in advance, through 


Southern Germany Switzerland, and, if I recol- 
lect rightly, home by way of Paris, Petermann 


planned, as his wedding present, and caused a 
skillful silversmith to make, a globe to serve as a 
butter dish, the upper half of whieh should lift as 
acover. On this globe a map of all the earth was 
carefully engraved, the diameter of the dish being 
about four inches. This was significant, as a 
present, from one geographer to another. But to 
enhance the delicacy of the idea, the route which 
the young couple would take was carefully set 
down, and the names of the places engraved where 
they were totarry. Ihave often thought of that 
present as a singularly happy coneeption, and 
have wondered why our own ingenious workers in 
silver have not done the same thing for people 
less geographical than Behi and Petermann, but 
to whom such a souvenir of travel would be 
exceedingly grateful. 

HARTFORD, Conn. 
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CONCERNING THE PARSON WITH.’ 
OUT A PARISH 
By THe Rev. Urnian XERXES BUTTLES, D.D. 

“This boy,” says the constable, *‘ although he’s repeat- 
edly told to, won't move on.” 

“I'm always a-moving on, sir,” cries the boy, wiping 
away his grimy tears with his arm. “Ive always been 
a-moving and a-moving on, ever since I was born. 
Where can [ possibly move to, sir, more nor I do move!” 

* He won't move on,” says the constable, calmly, with a 
slight professional hitch of his neck, involving its better 
settlement in his stiff stock, ‘although he’s been repeat- 
edly cautioned, and therefore | am obliged to take him 
into custody. He's as obstinate a young gonoph as I know. 
He won't move on.”’ 

“O my eye! Where can I move to?’ cries the boy. 
—[{Dickens’s ** Bleak House.”’ 
| EING a clergyman and a trifle over fifty, 

some articles on ‘‘The Parson Without a 
Parish” that have appeared recently in different 
religious journals have tilled me with alarm. 
And as the question, What shall I do with myself 
and family while | am seeking a new charge? 
must have presented itself to more than one 
ministerial brother, and caused him intense anxi- 
ety, I do not think I can do better than to 
lay aside my sermon, which, by the way, is upon 
Daniel in the Lion’s Den, and give my meditations 
to the public. 


The main drift of the articles in question was, 
that the parson who has resigned his pulpit 
and is waiting a new settlement, ought to move 
on: the writers do not say where, but move on. 
Like poor Jo, the said parson must feel like tear- 
ing his hair and crying, **O my eye, where?” 

Qne writer calls the parishless parson a 
tramp,” another more picturesquely compares 
him to a * ghoul skulking. about the home he 
once inhabited.” 

I have always felt that one man against a 
ehureh has large odds. My ehureh has been in 
the main peaceful and quiet; but | am eertain if 
a clergyman should try stirring them up with 
sermons on lying, covetousness, hypoerisy, and 
all uncleanness, he would soon wish himself at the 
bottom of the sea. He would nof only be driven 
from the pulpit, but kicked after he was out. By 
a judicious selection of texts, and confining my 
self strietly to doetrinal and historical subjects, | 
have succeeded in steering pretty clear of break- 
ers, still 1 do not know at what hour my deacons 
may tell me that the interests of Zion require a 
new shepherd, and I may become a parson without 
a parish; henee my alarin. 

Just what I should do in such an emergency | 
do not know. Mrs. Buttles’s parents died many 
years ago, and there are none of my relations that 
I should feel at liberty to live on. The nearest 
village, Padget Hill, is ten miles distant, and 
would be an inconvenient point to travel from, as 
it is twenty miles from the railroad, and the stage- 
coach passes through it only once a week. 

More than all this, by the most rigid economy I 
have saved only three hundred dollars in the 
twenty years | have been a preacher. My income 
eut off, | would naturally feel unwilling to spend 
much money in moving about, and consequently 
I should make up my mind to stay in Grigysville 
till | found a new tield of labor. Undoubtedly I 
would meet a good many black looks, and ten to 
oue, my oldest deacon, Bijah Bullhead, weuld 
write a long article about a minister hanging about 
the parish after he had resigned, and have it 
published in ** Our Chureh Organ.” 


Now | ean think of but three ways that # min- 
ister can be disposed of du.ing the necessary 


period of waiting between parish and parish. 
First, he might be killed; second, he might be 
chloroformed; and third, he might be shut up in 
a sort of ministerial pound. The first method is 
open to many grave objections. While the prac- 
tice might recommend itself by destroying some 
wenk-Kneed and foolish ministers, it would have 
the disadvantage of also destroying some of the 
most faithful, self-sacriticing, and useful members 
of the profession. 

Chloroforming, though more feasible, has its 
difficulties. Chloroform is an expensive drug, and 
some one skilled in its use would have to be in 
attendance on the parson during bis long anzs- 
thesia. ‘The prolonged use of it might be danger- 
ous, and the poor parson would be very uncertain 
about his waking, even with the help of nitrite of 
amyl, if he had to be chloroformed for six months 
or a year. 

The ministerial pound presents few difficulties. 
The number required in each state would be de- 
termined by the population and the number of 
church organizations. The sevetal denominations 
of Protestants might unite, so that all could enjoy 
the privileges of the pound, and a small yearly 
tax on all the churehes would soon pay for the 
erection of suitable buildings, and would provide 
for their ensuing expenses. Doubtless all persons 
who think the parson without a parish ‘* ought to 
move on,” would give liberally toward an institu- 
tion that would make the consummation of their 
desires possible, 

Unfortunate ministers, old ministers, modest 
ministers, ministers with large families, and, in- 
deed, all members of the profession who find it 
difficult to make an immediate settlement, would 
be provided with a comfortable home, if they have 
no fortune, nor any relatives upon whom they are 
content to saddle themselves during their rainy 
day. Asort of intelligence office might be estab- 
lished in connection with the pounds that would 
be of incalculable benefit to both pastors and 
churches. 

Sprat, the grocer, may advertise his potatoes 


and cabbages, Tittlepaw his rat-traps and shingle- 


nails, and Green his new stock of prints, but my 
professional character would be gone forever if I 


should put an advertisement like the following in 
‘Our Chureh Organ”: 
EV. URIAH XERXES BUTTLES, D.D., late of Griggs- 

Vv ville, U.S. Terrae, would like a settlement. 

The Rev. U. X. B. isa voluminous author. (~ Buttles’s First 
Principles of Religion,” Perseverance of the saints and 
“The Apple of Sodom " are known to all the reading publie.) 

His personal appearance is good, hair a bright auburn, nose 
Roman, eves light blue and very short-sighted, but his large, 
gold-bowed spectacies improve bis beauty. fifty-two, 

Preaches with or without mores, is emtirely orthodox, 
and is considere 1 a very safe, somnd, and withal attractive 
preacher. 

Mrs. Buttles, nee Mary Jane Bobbs, is a meek and quiet sis 
ter whe nearly always does as she is bidden. She is an in- 
valuable helper in the parish work, as she plays the organ 
when necessary, conducts the temale praver-meetings, fe- 
male missionary society, sewing society, hus a class in Sun- 
day school, and visits a great deal. 

While not wishing to hoard up lucre and the things of this 
world, the Rev. U. X. B. would like a support which will not 
only keep him free from debt, but leave a small sum, as five, 
ten or fifteen dollars over and above all expenses at the end 
of the year 

N.B.—The Rev. U. X. Bo always entertains agents and visit- 
ing brethren. 

N.B.— The sewing society is alivays appointed to meet with 
Mrs. U. X. B. during muddy weather. 

N.B.— The Rev. U. X. B. regrets that he is the father of six 
bright, intelligent and somew bat mischievous boys, and hopes 
not to have any further increase in bis family. 

Strange as the above may look and read, it fur- 
nishes precisely the sort of information required 
by many churches, especially those in rural dis- 
tricts, and, if satisfactory; will give the candidate 
a place. Each pound could have a register fully 
describing every inmate of the building, and pul- 
pit committees could very quietly determine from 
its pages who would be likely to suit their several 
churches, and much chagrin would be spared the 
candidates. Above all, the pound would confer 
a modicum of liberty upon the minister who fears 
to speak his truest convictions, lest by so doing 
he snatch the bread from his wife and little ones, 

We build almshouses and no end of asylums, 
send fine-toothed combs to the Niggerderwiggers 
and literature to the Sioux, but we provide no 
place of refuge for the old minister, nor for the 
hard-working parson who, from misfortune or 
stress of cireumstances— sometimes by his cour- 
ageous adherence to God and his conscience—is 
turned upon the world with no place to lay his 
head; and, to add insult to injury, thoughtless, 
and perhaps somewhat malicious, persons are al- 
lowed to stigmatize such clergymen as *‘ tramps” 
and ** ghouls.” 

To-day there are many honest, high-minded 
Christian ministers without, homes and parishes, 
and they have enough to bear, God knows, with- 
out having to endure the diatribes of their neigh- 
bors. Poor Jo cried ‘‘ Can’t you never let such an 
unfortnet as me alone? Ain't I unfortnet enough 
for you yet? How unfortnet do you want we for 
to be? I've been a-chivied, and a-chivied, and a- 
chivied fust by one on you, and next by another 
on you, till | am worritted to skins and bones.” It 
seems to me his words must express the feelings of 
the Parson without a Parish. 

As a class, parsons are clean minded, hard work- 
ing, sincere Christian men, and I cannot under- 
stand why they may not possess the privileges that 
other citizens enjoy without question or criticisw. 

If the parson after he has resigned his charge 
may not eat his dinner of herbs where he pleases, 
even if it be in the town where he has spent him- 
self in toil and prayer, without running the risk 
of losing his professional reputation, which with 
his fellows is his little all and only possession, I 
think Christian people ought to provide a place of 
refuge for him and his family. Such a refuge I 
have sketched in the ministerial pound, and I re- 
spectfully submit my scheme to the public, and 
return to my sermon and Daniel in the Lion’s Den. 


Is JAPAN OF A GH? 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT]. 

N interesting feature of the conference of the 
A ‘* Association for the Reform and Codifiea- 
tion of the Law of Nations,” held at Frankfort in 
August last, was the appearance of the official 
representatives of China and Japan to remonstrate 
against the well-known ‘‘ Capitulations,” as de- 
rogatory to the sovereignty of their respective 
governments, tending to humiliate them in the 
eyes of their subjects, and exasperating the na- 
tives against any extension of privileges to for- 
eigners. The disabilities complained of are in 
part commercial and in part judicial, and cer- 
tainly a strong case of grievances was made out 
by the oriental governments. The Association 
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appointed a commission to report next year upon 
the documents submitted by the Chinese and 
Japanese ambassadors. This commission will 
meet in London in January, and we may look for 
a thorough investigation of the subject at their 
hands. 

The judicial disabilities in question involve some 
important points in international law, which per- 
haps could only be settled by a congress of all the 
Powers concerned. But the commercial dis- 
abilities could be removed by a revision of the 
treaties with the several Powers individually. 
That such a revision is desirable the case of Japan 
clearly shows. Twenty years ago she made her 
treaties with European Powers in ignorance of 
the customary treaties between those Powers 
themselves. At that time Japan obligated herself 
to admit foreign goods at duties which average 
less than five percent. She now fimds that this 
concession cripples native enterprise, and im- 
pels the government to lay heavy taxes to meet 
the deficiency of revenue from customs upon im- 
ports. Japan now desires such a revision of the 
treaties as shall enable her ‘‘ to resume the faculty 
of fixing her own tariffs as she may think best 
suited to her needs and interests.” 

No Power has granted to Japan any reciprocity 
for the concessions which she has made in her 
own tariff; her products have to pay in all the 
ports of the world the full duties for each cate- 
gory of goods; her commerce obtains no compen- 
sation for the facilities which she has granted. It 
is strongly urged that the national rights and the 
national advantages of a country which has so 
energetically entered on the road of progress and 
education merit special consideration. Just at 
the time when the governwent of Japan is enter- 
ing upon a system of improvements for developing 
the resources of the country the people realize 
that their direct taxes are made heavier by reason 
of foreign interference in the revenue system. 
Hence popular opinion is excited against the ex- 
tension of foreign intercourse, which the govern- 
ment would gladly favor. 

Whatever may be thought of the wisdom or 
unwisdom of a protective tariff for Japan, it is 
obvious that in her commercial treaties the prin- 
ciple of reciprocity should be introduced, and 
that older and stronger powers should no longer 
take advantage of her weakness and inexperience. 
A nation which has sent abroad so many of its 
young men to study the institutions of other na- 
tions and has shown such a readiness to adopt 
the ideas and to imitate the culture of Western 
peoples should be made to realize that justice and 
reciprocity are first principles of Christian civili- 
zation. Japan is ready to abolish her duties on 
exports if foreign Powers will modify their com- 
mercial treaties with her so as to allow her the 
same discrimination in her foreign imposts which 
they practice between themselves. This proposal 
is so fair that it cannot with any grace be refused 
by the Powers to whom it is addressed. 

A more serious grievance of which the Govern- 
ment of Japan complains is the arbitrary interfer- 
ence of the representatives of foreign Powers witb 
the police and legal administration of the country. 
One or two examples will show the aggravating 
nature of kuch interference. To guard against mis- 
takes and irregularities, the Superintendent of 
Customs at Yokohama issued a notification that 
after the lapse of ten days from the date of pay- 
ment no application for refunding duties over- 
paid would be entertained. A few days after 
there appeared in the local papers the following 
notice from the British Consulate: ‘* The under- 
signed is authorized by Her Majesty’s Minister to in- 
form Her Majesty’s subjects that he declines to rec- 
ognize as applicable to them the notification which 
the Commissioner of Customs has seen fit to issue 
under date of the 6th inst, declaring, ete. Apart 
from the unreasonable character of this notice, 
Her Majesty’s minister disputes the right of any 
local Japanese officer to deal in this arbitrary 
manner with questions affecting the rights and 
property of British subjects.” 

Take another instance. To guard against smug- 
gling, foreigners are required to land at certain 
specified points and forbidden to climb over the 
sea wall. But not long ago the Russian Chargé 
d’ Affaires published in the Yokohama papers the 
following notice: 

‘*Russian subjects are hereby informed that the 
notification forbidding foreigners, when without 


goods, either to land or embark at the Bund, or at 
any other place but the two Hatobas, was issued 
by the Japanese Custom House without the con- 
sent of the Foreign Consuls at this port, and 
therefore Russian subjects are not obliged to obey 
the same.” 

The British Ministerannounced that should this 
Custom House order be carried out he would sta- 
tion a file of marines all along the sea wall to pro- 
tect his countrymen in the right to embark or land 
wherever they might please. On this question of 
landing, there seems to have been a dispute be- 
tween the Japanese officials and the foreign Con- 
suls as to the interpretation of a certain clause in 
the treaties. But when one places before him the 
gentlemanly representatives of Japan who are 
found in the universities of Germany, France, 
England and the United States, and in the diplo- 
matic service of the Japanese Empire, he feels 
that such contemptuous treatment of Japan 
should not be tolerated in the agents of European 
Powers. And when one recalls the display of art 
and culture made by Japan at the expositions 
in Philadelphia and in Paris, he feels that Japan 
should no longer be dealt with as a ward or a de- 
pendent of the Western Powers, but should be 
recognized as of age. 

These collisions of foreign representatives with 
native officials arise out of the extra-territorial 
jurisdiction which is conceded in the capitulations. 
In this, also, the time has come for some revision 
of a system so humilating to Japan. This topic, 
however, must be reserved for another letter. 

BERLINER. 


THE CHURCH CONGRESS AT CINCIN. 
NATI. 
By THE Rev. C. C. TIFFANY. 
HE Fifth Church Congress of the Episcopal Church 
has just been held in Cincinnati. In the four pre- 
ceding years of its existence it had almost passed out of 
the region of experiments. Among its founders and 
well-wishers there bas been a desire to ascertain if what 
had’ gained so firm a footing at the East would find a 
cordial welcome in the West, The present Congress 


has settled that question. The large and attentive 
audiences which nave assembied with constanuy in- 


creasing numbers during the three days of its session in 
Cincinnati have sbown that the Congress is a national, 
not a sectional institution. The presence on the plat- 
form and the participation in the debates of so many 
new to the Congress from the South and the West prove 
that the church at large has adopted it as its legitimate 
child. 

The key note to the Congress was struck at the 
outset with no uncertain sound in the two addresses 
by Bishop Dudley, of Kentucky, and Phillips Brooks, 
of Boston, the one indicating its intellectual and moral 
meaning, the other its spiritual significance and religious 
inspiration. Bishop Dudley’s address was delivered at 
a preliminary meeting in Christ Church before an 
assem!)ly that filled every seat in the vast building, in 
clear, bold and vigorous speech, full of the genial glow 
and warm earnestness that characterize the man. The 
good feeling which it awakened was deepened at the 
communion service the following morning by Phillips 
Brooks. Like all Dr. Brooks's addresses, this one on 
the ‘* Religious Consecration Meet for Proper Entrance 
on the Three Days’ Discussion,” had the charm of per- 
fect simplicity and clearness touched into that indefina- 
ble beauty by which genius such as his transmutes 
prose into poetry. It was very short, but very full both 
of meaning and stimulus. 

After the commynion service in the church the Con- 
gress was opened in Pike Opera House with a few 
cordial and appropriate words of welcome by Bishop 
Jaggar, the chairman. The audience was large, and 
continued to grow larger during all the sessions of the 
Congress, until at last the vast auditorium seemed com- 
pletely filled both on the ground floor and in the gallery. 
A prominent citizen said to me that no continuous 
gathering bad ever drawn such an audience together in 
Cincinnati. Certainly the speakers did not lack the in- 
spiration of a large and attentive hearing. 

The first topic, ‘‘ The Interpretation of the Bible in 
relation to the Present Condition of Learning and 
Science,” was treated in a m ist candid and able manner 
by the two essayists, Prof. Gardiner, of the Berkeley 
Divinity School of Middletown, Conn., and the Rev. 
Dr. Harwood, of New Haven, Their papers are evi- 
dently the product of a ripe scholarship and of a liberal 
spirit. One cannot do them justice in a few lines. 
Those interested in the subjects would do well to read 
the papers themselves, as they will be published in the 
“Church Journal.” But no skeptic could complain of 
the want of fairness and liberality in their mode of 


treatment, and no believer find any traces of fear that 


the Bible would not vindicate its spiritual authority and 
power through al) the fires of criticism to which it might 
be subjected. The speakers who succeeded the essay- 
ists followed in somewhat different methods the line of 
thought in the essays. The impression of the whole 
discussion was that those who treated it thought the 
substance of the book the great matter; the method of 
its expression and illustration a subordinate, though 
more or less important, interest. 

When, in the first evening, ‘‘ The Novel in its Influ- 
ence upon Modern Life” came up for ciscussion, it soon 
became apparent that this subject had passed the climax 
of its interest as a moral and religious problem. Twenty 
years ago it might have elicited a keener interest, but 
the religious public has greatly changed its sentiment 
concerning the moral aspect of fictitious literature since 
then. With such able and charming writers as Dr. Wm, 
R. Huntington and Dr. Clement C. Butler, and so pol- 
ished a speaker as the Rev. Rh. A. Holland of St. Louis, 
the discussion could not be dull. These gentlemen, as 
well as Dr. Osgood, whose paper was read by the secre- 
tary in his absence, maintained a rightful and useful 
place for fiction, and expressed their criticisms chiefly 
on the proportion it should bear to other reading, and 
the object for which it should be used. Dr, Huntington 
attributed the change in the religious sentiment to the 
improved tone of the novel writers, and Mr. Holland 
claimed that bad morality was bad art as well. Dr. 
Butler extolled the use of romance and the imagination 
in life as well as in literature. The evening, on the 
whole, was regarded rather as a literary than a theolog- 
ical feast. 

‘*The New Testament Doctrine of Absolution ” drew 
a great crowd to its discussion on Thursday morning; 
for it was known that its treatment was in the hands of 
prominent men of widely different views. Dr. Delkoven 
opened the discussion with a statement and defense of 
the so-called Ritualistre position, which was marked 
by all that keen subtiety of analysis aod charm of re- 
hgious cuthusiasm for which he is so wel) known and so 
popular. He asserted strongly the absolute necessity of 
repentance and faith to the validity of any absolution, 
but asserted as strongly the value and necessity of the 
priestly pronouncement of absolution, and the advantage 
of private and personal absolution. Ile c!aimed that 
every evangelical in his preaching of the Gospel ina 
general way practiced it, and he stood unflinchingly in 
its defense. Dr. Bush, who followed him, spoke from 


a standpoint diametrically opposite. Ile pointed out in 
thew wie Lestament the minister 


is never called a priest, and maintained that the com. 
mission to remit sins was to all believers alike, not to 
any Official caste. His essay was a clear and glowing 
defense of the right of all souls to go direc ly to their 
Heavenly Father, bolding up the one mediatorship of 
Christ as excluding all others. The two views could 
hardly have had more explicit and fearless defenders. 

I wish I could give you a fuller synopsis of the ad- 
mirable and intellectually powerful speech of Rev. C. 
B. Smith, of New York, which followed. He said that 
judged by results Mr. Moody was the greatest absolu- 
tionist of the times, for the substance of his preaching 
was the earnest and dogmatic assurance to the penitent 
that Christ forgave them, and more seemed drawn to 
Christ through him than any other ten. The revival 
method be said was this: the assurance by the preacher 
of the forgiveness of sins to the penitent. On the ques- 
tion of Christ's words, ‘‘W hosvever sins ye remit,” etc. , he 
gave a most admirable criticism, as being one instance in 
many of the Christ mode of treating by paradox a 
principle which could not be formulated into rules; and 
he claimed, with R>bertson, that absolution as a moral 
cultus ran through the family in the parental rule over 
children; through the social relations of men, when they 
forgive each other the injuries done to them, through 
the church, when any believer assures the penitent sin- 
ners that God forgives them—being penitent. Thus, as 
declarative rather than communicative, absolution has a 
rightful place in the solemn public services of the 
church. 

The discussion became very animated after Rev. Mr. 
Prescott had said that the New Testament usage was 
confession to God in the presence of the priest. Dr. 
Goodwin was especially witty in replying with the in- 
stances of the Publican and the directness of the Lord’s 
Prayer, and Dr. oe quoted Judas as an instance of 
confession to a prési witich was not salutary in its 
effects. My own s}mpathies were with the Protestant 
side, but I do not think these blind my judgment in de- 
claring that it was by far the more ably maintained. 
Certainly no discussion was ever freer or more good- 
natured, 

The Sunday question was treated at night, as to the 
ground of its obligation, from two different standpoints 
by Drs. Goodwin and Washburn. It was a fence of 
most admirable skill. Dr. Goodwin stood for the 
Fourth Commandment of the Decalogue as the basis of 
the obligation of the Lord’s Day. And his logic from 
his premises was most keen and powerful. His side 


| could not have been more ably defended. Nor indeed 
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could Dr. Washburn’s, who with as keen a logic and 
with far more glowing eloquence and an artistic finish 
rarely equaled claimed the Lord’s Day as the outgrowth 
of the Christian truth and spirit, and found no warrant 
nor any necessity in Scripture to buttress up this out- 
growth of the Christian life with fragments gathered 
from the crumbling edifice of Judaism, He maintained 
that it does minister to that want in human nature to 
which the Fourth Commandment ministered, but in a 
far larger way and in a different and far nobler spirit. 
It is not, he said, a continuation or modification of the 
Jewish Sabbath, but the great Christian festival which 
roots itself in Christ and his resurrection. 

The practical uses of Sunday were then vigorously 
stated and discussed by the Hon. John W. Andrews, Rev. 
Reese Alsop, the Rev. Geo. Bugbee and the Rev. Dr. 
Huntington. Its value in the building up of charactor, 
its proper maintenance by the State, its true mode of ob- 
servance, were dwelt upon, and the impression on the 
audience was salutary in the extreme. 

How can I speak fittingly of the discussion on 
the Capital and Labor question? A superb paper 
was sent by the Hon. Abram 8. Hewitt, of New 
York, who could not come, and which was read 
for him. Everyone was struck by its admirable wisdom 
and large-hearted bumanity. But I must again refer 
your readers to the ‘* Church Journal” for the.full report 
of this masterly paper, as well as for that of the Hon. 
E. D. Green, of Chicago, and the strong, practical, and 
thoroughly intelligent speeches of Drs, Kramer and Gal- 
leher, ofe New York, which were noble specimens of 
Christian sympathy as well as apt evidences of the bu- 
mane and practical elements in modern theological 
thought. To hear such arguments from such men is it- 
sclfa proof of how strong and real an influence in life 
and labor the church of to-day is. 

The Congress was closed on Friday afternoon by the 
consideration of the subject, Christ in the Personal Life. 
It was first treated by the Rev. W. N. MeVickar from 
the practical and spiritual side in an essay of great 
beauty and earnestness. He was followed by the Rev. 
Dr. Thrall, of Maryland, who spoke of the theologica) 
aspect of the problem and stood for the sacramental 
system of religious life. The Rev. Mr. Pringle, of Keo- 
tucky, and the Rev. N. 8. Rulison, of Cleveland, Obio, 
spoke on the practical side with an enthusiasm and de- 
votion which carried the hearts of all along with them, 


so that the Gloria in Excelsis, with which the Congress 


pression of the universal feeling. 

Thus ended, with a few fervent words by the chair- 
map, the Fifth Church Congress, and all who attended 
it would say with one voice, ** It was good to be there.” 

CINCINNATI, Ohio, Oct. 18, 


Mymouth Pulpit. 
SERMON BY Waal BEECHER. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


THow hast told us to come in every time of need, and to ob- 
tuin belp, our Father; for thy house is never exhausted, and 
thowart never weary. It is thy life to succor and to build 
up. Thou pourest of thyself into every living thing: and the 
wide creation, when we shall behold it from thy side, will be 
buta household, and thou wilt be the Father; and by ways 
that we know not of, in the limitation of our being, we shall 
then discern the grandeur and the wonder of thy whole life, 
and of ours. But now it doth not appear what we shall be. 
What we are we perceive. We see how frail we are in body; 
how uncertain in force: how full of longings: how seldom at 
rest, coming and going like the tides, never content, yearning 
and complaining, sometimes in overmeasure, hoping only to 
be lifted up where we cannot abide, to be dashed down again, 
amd to lie upon the ground as if we were dead, with 
discouragemcnts, with faint strivings, with repulsions, 
with prejudices, with batreds, with fears, with doubts, with 
remorse, with all forms and mixtures of distemperature, with 
passion contending against the reason. and with the reason 
overmastcred and beaten about by the tides and winds that 
are in the world where we dwell; measuring ourselves among 
ourselves, 

© Lord, behold how ignoble is the strife of life. Behold 
what lives we are living. Behold how barren, how dreary. 
how unsatisfying they are. We are starved: we are naked : 
Weare blind; we are in need of ail things: and we come to 
thee, this morning, that out of thy wardrobe we may be 
clothed; that from thy table we may be fed; and that by the 
‘weet touch of thine hand we may be enabled to see again 
With cleansed eyes, not as aforetime the things that are not 
real because we discern them by the senses, but the things that 
are real though we cannot outwardly bebold them, and that 
abide forever. Lift us up into that eternal peace where thou 
dwellest, where there are no contentior s that are not as har- 
monies, and where there are no blows except beatings which 
bring forth music. Draw us nearer to thyself that we may 
have something of thy power. Take us out of our lower 
selves and away from the conditions of this present life, that 
we may become men in Christ Jesus. 

Deliver us, we beseech thee, from all formalism and from 
all self-seeking, and give us the modest and tender and faith- 
ful hearts of little children, that we may long for the right 
things, that we may seek them in the right way, and that we 
may be willing to be taught of Christ, to take his yoke, and to 
carry his burden, if thereby we may come into his honor and 
glory. 

May all doubts be swallowed up in realization, and may we 


seek thee, not by the force of thinking, but by the force of 
right living. Be thou found in us not as descending in all the 
amplitude of thy nature, but as reproducing in the smallness 
of our souls something of the dispositions that are in thee. 
that we may not say, Who sball ascend into heaven for us and 
bring down Christ? but that we may have thee abiding in 
ourselves, and blessing us, and working in us that faith which 
isa part of our very life and existence. 

Have merey on those who do not know how to find thee: 
who cannot cast off heavy burdens, and who bave not 
strength to carry them. Have compassion on them upon 
whom thou hast laid the yoke, and whose sore necks yet fret 
thereat. Look upon those that are desolate in themselves, 
and yet are stending in their pride and strength, and have 
compassion upon them, thou Physician of the soul. 

What great needs there are among us! low many hearts 
there are that are bard, and that need softening. How many 
cases there are of obdurate pride that nerd thy touch! How 
much selfishness there is that is absorbing and eating as a 
canker! What vanity and fickleness there are! What low 
and sordid desires for worldly things are manifested on every 
side! What envyingsand jealousies and hatreds! How much 
there is that disfizures our conception of a true manhood, 
and that quite obscures and eclipses the purity ‘of Christ's 
thought! O Lord, is there not here hospital need? 

We pray that thy blessing may rest upon all that are pres 
ent. According to their several needs, which thou under- 
standest better than they can, do for them that which is best. 
0 bountiful Lover, thy soul is the harbor where come all the 
shipwrecked and all the troubled. The soul of God is the 
hope of the world. 

Look upon those that are in bereavement. They cannot 
comfort themselves: but thou that art the Comforter of ages« 
canst console them. Look upon those that sit in darkness, and 
leta great light shine upon them. Look upon those that are 
filled with the consciousness of their transgression, and that 
are bowed down thereat. and say, Go, sin no more; and simile 
upon them with thy benediction. Look upon all those that 
are standing in weakness and discouragement in the midst 
of the overturnings of thy providence, and teach them, we 
hbeaceech of thee, how to stand under losses and troubles of 
every kind, not forgetting themselves, or feeling that they 
are forgotten of God. 

Re with all the strunwers that are in our midst. Thou know- 
eat the hearts of those that are lonesome and desolate. Re- 
member all that are homesick. Mav a sense of home come to 
them in the sanctuary of God to-day. Follow their thoughts 
with infinite blessings as they go back to those whom they 
have left behind. 

Prepere all in our midst for the morrow. and for the further 
openings of human life. We beseech of thee that thou wilt 
grant to every one of us, as we need, thy presence, thy grace, 


all its blessings. 


‘We beseech of thee, O Lord, that thou wilt make us to 
others. according to our strength, what thou artto us. Let 
us not be forgiven our debts to-dav, and to-morrow go out 
and take by the throat those that owe us. Let us not be 
humbled witha sense of our own sinfulness to-day, that to- 
morrow we may walk with arrogance over men whose faults 


and failings are no greater than ours. Let us not be con- 
~<c1ous OF Our poverty. and that we are ted by the infinite 


bounty of God, and yet Walk among mnen as if we were lords, 
and supplied the world. We pray that thou wilt grant that 
according to our sphere and power we may be able to re- 
produce the life of Christ, and make lumigous before men 
the truths of the Gospel. 

May thy kingdom come evervwhere. We pray for better 
auspices, We beseech of thee that there may be a growing 
desire for holiness among thy people. We thank thee that 
men are beginning in so Inany ways to see eye to eye and join 
hand to band in the great cause of the renovation of the 
world. Wilt thou prosper all these tendencies of a common 
sympathy and unity of beart. 

Grant, we pray thee, that with knowledge superstition may 
die, and that purity may spring up as the power of divine 
love in the soul. May the cause of this world speedily become 
the cause of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and may he 
come to reign on the earth a thousand years, 

And to the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit shall be 
praises everlasting. Amen. 


SERMON. 
THE IDEAL MANHOOD-* 


* Be caretul for nothing ; but in every thing by prayer and 
supplication with thanksgiving let your requests be made 
known unto God."’—PHIL. iv., 6. 

HIS is acommand given by one of the ablest pro- 

fessors in the school of Christ. Different schools 
turn out different sorts of scholars. A military school 
is understood to turn out gocd fighting soldiers; a law 
school, good fighting lawyers; a medical school, good 
fighting doctors, that put death to death; a classical 
school, men of intelligence and various power; a school 
of manners, accomplished metbods in respect to atti- 
tudes, gestures and what not; and there is a school of 
Christ—a school that we ought to think more about. 
The original cry and call was, ‘‘ Come unto me, and 
learn of me: I am meek and lowly of heart; | am your 
teacher.” That was the attitude in which Christ stood 
before the multitudes when he preached, like a Rabbi 
ora teacher, among the Jews; and he had a school—not 
a sect of philosophy—of religion. 

The term translated disciple, when stripped of the 
meaning given to that old word discipulus, and when 
clothed in the more appropriate pbrase which be- 
longs to the original, means scholar, pupil ; and though 
Christ speaks of men under the figures of soldiers 
and citizens, he says to them, ‘‘ Follow me, become 
my disciples, and I will teach you how to live;” and 
that is what a man does when he enters upon a Chris- 
tian life—he simply goes to Christ to learn how to live. 

From the vague impression which has arisen from 
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the doctrine of sudden conversion, and of the power of 
the Holy Ghost to enfranchise the soul of man, and to 
pour light and blessedness upon it, we have almost lost 
that idea. Men feel as though they had been taken 
from their old estate and thrown into a new kingdom, 
and endued with certain supernal graces; they bave an 
idea that to become a Christian is to be an heir at once; 
but it was to the lowly, to the ignorant, te the unman- 
ageable, to the vicious, to men of worldly ambitions, to 
sordid self-seekers, that Christ said, ‘‘ Come to me, and 
I will teach you how to live a higher life, and point out 
to you the way of a nobler manbood.” The call is, 
‘*Come to me, and be my scholars.” 

A Christian life, then, is simply a school in which 
men learn a certain style of manhood that we call 
Christian, or after the pattern of Christ. It is a state of 
practice. It is adrill life. It is not a bonus given by 
the divine Spirit on which we can live and feed the rest 
of our lives after we have joined the cause of Christ. 
It is a school in which during our life, from the very 
beginning, we are to undergo a training for the sake of 
reaching an ideal character and condition. 

Now, I wish to present one aspect of that school this 
morning, as set forth by a proficient therein, as a 
scholar, and afterwards as a teacher: Paul. 

There is a luminousness, and a joyfulness, and a 
habitual thanksgiving in Paul’s life, which contrast very 
strangely with the outward facts and conditions of that 
life. He was the man whose words we have read: “ Be 
careful for nothing; but in everything by prayer and 
supplication with thanksgiving let your requests be 
made known unto God.” 

This man was a prisoner. He was a man advanced in 
life. He was singularly proud by nature. He was sen- 
sitive to a degree that no eolian harp ever was; for no 
wind, loud or low, ever touched him that every sym- 
pathy in him did not sound out. He belonged to the 
proudest nation that ever lived. He had a patriotism so 
intense that he declared, in the language of hyperbole, 
that he covld wish himself accursed in Christ, that he 
would almost give up his hope of salvation, if he could 
only see his countrymen brought into a knowledge of 
Jesus Christ. And yet, he had been spewed out of his 
country. He bad been ostracized. He had been ab- 
horred. He had been subjected to every indignity of 
body and soul that a man could undergo. In one place 
he gives a catalogue of what be suffered by sea and by 
land, in the city and in the country, from mobs, and 
under a Roman jurisdiction. He tells what he endured 
through chastisements and ignominy. It is enough to 
make a man turn white to think of such a life as his 
was. He bad lost his native country; he had abandoned 
his old religion; be went from pillar to post by land and 
by sea; and from those among whom he came he suffered 
everything; and at last, proud, sensitive, aspiring, with 
an inconceivable desire for activity and usefulness, he 
found himself in a Roman prison, chained to a soldier, 
with his liberty growing less and less, and his confine- 
ment becoming stricter and stricter. After forty years 
of teaching, stripped of all property, without honor, 
dying deaths daily, and being so low in the esti- 
mation of men that he wus cuffed and kicked about on 
every hand, he declared himself to be the offscouring, 
the swill, the sewage of the world. And could anything 
be lower than that? If there is anything that should 
make a man grumble and set upa pitiful account of 
how he had suffered and how much he had deserved, 
that would have been it; but this man, after all that he 
bad undergone, says, ‘‘In everything by prayer and 
supplication with thanksgiving let your requests be 
made known unto God.” In other words, be says, 
‘‘Let your disposition be such that you shall see so 
many things to give thanks for that whenever you have 
occasion to ask for anything you shall do it through the 
radiant atmosphere of thanksgiving for all the mercies 
by which you are surrounded.”’ 

When the pendulum swung up, and he was in the 
midst of abundance, he knew bow to be a simple, hum- 
ble Ciristian man; and when the pendulum swung to 
the other extreme, and he bore chaias, and wore ragged 
clothes, and dwelt in imprisonment, be said, ‘‘I have 
learned to be content in the state in which lam. My 
manhood is more than my condition. I am the master 
of circumstances: circumstances are not my master, [ 
know how to abound; everywhere and in all things I 
am instructed both to be full and to be hungry, both to 
abound and to suffer need. 1 can do all things through 
Christ wtich strengtheneth me.” 

Such was the school, such was the scholar, and such 
was the lessoa that he had learned; and his idea of fol- 
lowing Christ was represented by the state of mind 
which he manifested. It was the idea of such a victory 
of the inward man over all outward accidents and con- 
ditions as that one should be calm, peaceful, bappy, 
radiant, and more manly in misfortunes than other men 
knew how tobe. The growth of the supernal nature 
in him which dominated bis wbole physical constitu- 
tion, and all the circumstances of his material hfe, gave 
him that lofty spirit of self-control by which he was 
characterized. 
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Such was the style of manhood that was to be turned 
out in the school of Christ. 

In this view the force of the command, “ In every- 
thing by prayer and supplication with thanksgiving let 
your requests be made known unto God,” is enhanced. 
Alongside of every possible trouble there is a reason of 
thanksgiving; and it is not generous nor manly to whine 
at the door of beseeching as if God had forgotten to be 
gracious, and as if there was nothing but petition that 
was appropriate. 

If ever there was a case in which men had a right to 

be very solemn and very silent, 1t was that of Paul and 
Silas, who, according to the passage I read to you, were 
caught by the mob, and beaten, and stripped—their 
clothes being torn off from them—and thrown into a 
filthy R mas jail; and yet, instead of bemoaning their 
situation, they sang praises at midnight in the darkness. 
Toat is about the hour when men’s troubles seem the 
greatest—between midnight and four o’clock in the 
morning. ‘Then, if at any time, the prince of the power 
of the air has d-minion. Then fears are abroad; and 
they are harder to bear when we look upon them in the 
stiliness of night. But in the silent midnight hours 
Pau' and Silas prayed, and gave thanks to God. In 
their dungeon they were filled with the spirit of gladness 
to which they gave expression in song; and the result 
was that the prison doors were burst open, and they 
were brought out. That which appeared to be their 
profoundest disaster was the pulpit on which they stood 
and preached the Gospel, first by words and then by ex- 
ample; and the jailer and all his household were con- 
verted. And, if we could but see it, there is in our dis- 
asters a sustaining Presence that should lift us out of the 
category of ordinary human experience, and make us 
superior to otber men. Under such circumstances how 
blessed would be disasters and troubles! But alas, how 
many men let their grace tlow away with their tears. 
How many men in their distresses grow weak and faint 
of heart, and are disappointed, and give up to despair. 
The very times when a man should show himself to be 
a man are the times when otber men break down or are 
swept away. 

The question will naturally arise, Can everybody 
attain to such perfect self-coutrol as that which has 
been described? ‘‘It is very well to hold this thing up 
asa poem,” say some. ‘It is an ideal of manhood that is 
very we'l worth considering, and now and then a moral 
genius may be found that cau attain it,” it weaid, ‘It 
requires a man to have a very strong will, and large in- 
telligence, to see the whole of life, and understand the 
meaning of it, and act accordingly; and do you expect 
poor creatures who have no thoughts that go fur- 
ther out than the length of their arms, and who are 
feeble in body, and who have never bad instruction in 
these matters, to rise to the real interior of Christianity ? 
And is it wise to preach to them as if you expected it of 
them?” 

lam far from saying that any man can come to this 
by simply being converted. No man can. I am far 
from saying that all men can come to it alike, in the 
same measure, with the same rapidity, or that they can 
reach the same noble proportions. They cannot. I am 
far from saying that it is easy or rapid of attainment, 
It is neither easy nor rapid. That which I do say is this: 
Such is the ideal portraiture of Christianity in the school 
of Christ. His school is like every other school, in that 
there is a difference of apprehensiveness in the scholars; 
but from the lowest to the highest this is the ideal that 
is set before them, and that they are tostrive after—to 
give power to the inner man; to overcome the appetites 
and passions; to rule the outward nature; to learn to 
endure troubles and sufferings of every kind, and to en- 
dure them not stoically, saying, with compressed lips, 
**T can bear that, too,” but to endure with a smile, so 
as in the worst estate of poverty and deprivation to 
be able to say, and to say it naturally, ‘* Rejoice; rejoice 
in the Lord; acd again I say, rejoice;” and also to be 
able to say, ‘‘] have learned in this school both how to 
abound and how to suffer need.” 

This is the ideal which a man who comes into the 
Christian communion sets before himself—a higher, a 
perfected manhood, which makes him superior to other 


_ ‘men. A manhood which rises above his lower nature, 


giving him power over himself, over men, and over 
things around about bhim—a power of life and death; a 
power of hope that quenches fear; a power of faith 
that annihilates doubt; a power of endurance tat says, 
“TI can beur as long as God can lay on.” This power- 
ful disposition, this controlling influence, is that which 
men go into the school of Christ to learn; and some 
learn it more perfectly, and some less; for the school 
of Christ graduates dunces as well as other schools, 
Not every man who comes from West Point makes a 
good officer; not every maa that comes from the uni- 
versity is an expert scholar; not every man that 
comes from the law schoo] becomes a good lawyer; not 
every man that comes from the medical college turus 
out to be a good physician; but there is a genius that 
belonga to each of these institutions which isa bright 
ideal to be held up; and men that goto the school of 


Christ must have this ideal. You are going to Christ's 
school, not to be saved, but to be made fit to be saved; 
not to get your robe and crown the moment you enter, 
but to earn them. To gain that scepter which shall 
give you dominion over yourself and all your surround- 
ings—that is the aim and the end of a Christian life. 

Is not such an attainment, | ask, worthy of »ny man’s 
striving? When revivals set in, a great many look 
with compassion upon those whom they call deluded 
men and weak women, and say, *‘ They are putting 
themselves in the mill where they are going to be ground 
out intocburch members. Hear what sort of hymns they 
are singing, what sort of prayers they are saying, and 
what sort of folks they are!” I confess that,if I look at 
average communities, and sce men going through the 
initial steps of becoming Christians, with as little 
knowledge as they have, and with such partial resulis 
as they produce, I can understand that there is a reason 
for ridicule, and a ground for criticism; but is there 
any more reason and ground for these things in this case 
than when you see a man preparing for a glorious ha:- 
vest? Consider the thousands and thousands of acres 
of wheat through which I passed in California and 
the great West, right in the harvest time, when every 
field was golden, and every hill and valley waved with 
wheat. For hours and hours I traveled, though going 
with the speed of an eagle's flight, with wheat, wheat, 
wheat, forever wheat, on either side of me. Now, 
suppose you were to go back and see the homely, dirty- 
handed men who were employed to plow the land, and 
sow the grain in the open furrow, and cover it out of 
sight. If you had only seen the first steps of the process, 
if you bad only seen the farmer take the wheat avd throw 
it away, and barrow it into the ground, till it was gone, 
dead, dirt to dirt, could you couceive of anything more 
unlikely than the ripe condition of a forest-field of 
wheat’ And yet such are the first steps, out of which 
comes the harvest. Can anything be conceived that is 
less likely to excite admiration and aspiration ° 

If when men become Christians they could join a 
procession gorgeously attired in white, and with a band 
of music and stately officers on every side march to 
some cathedral,-where the great doors should be thrown 
open at their approach, and the light should flash about 
them, and the people should stand looking upon them, 
aod they should move to the altar and have their names 
inscribed with much ceremony, it would be said, ‘‘ Ab! 
those are the Conditions which befit becomiog a Chris- 
tian. There is diguity, tbeie is Ueauty, there io 
in that.” But when persons see & man, a woman, a 
boy,a few starveling folks in a neighborhood, come 
together in a candle-lighted room, and pray incoherent 
prayers, and relate experiences that seem to them dreary 
and doleful, they turn away with scorn from such an 
exhibition. 

To every intelligent person the first steps in becoming 
a Christian are steps that lead toward the realization of 
the conception of the power of a manhood that has been 
illumined by the divine Spirit of God, and made supe- 
rior to the body, and to the whole outward life, and 
that makes a man a prioace who is able to govern both 
himself and others, The first steps that a man takes in 
a religious life are ranked not by external circumstances 
and conditions but by the ideal which he is seeking to 
reach. They are the first steps in that education which 
is by and by to give him control over his own being and 
over his surroundings. Is there anything in this world 
more fit to be the object of any man’s ambition than the 
attainment by his reason and moral sense of such an 
absolute power by which he can control all the con- 
ditions of his life and every part of himself’ Is there 
anything nobler than that’ 

Who are you that look upon religion as a super- 
stition, and say that Christians are no better than other 
men; that they do not live up to their professions; and 
that they are as bad men as those who do not profess to 
be Christians? It cannot be denied that many persons 
who call themselves Christians live no better lives than 
many persons who make no such profession; but there 
are those who in the school of Christ have arrived at 
such a state that they are masters of themselves, of 
their circumstances, and of their fellow-men; and if 
there is such a state to be attained, so that a man can 
say to the night, ‘“‘ Toou canst not burt me”; to the 
day, ‘‘ Thou canst not hurt me”; to the sun by day and 
to the moon by night, ** You cannot hurt me”; and to 
all disasters, ‘‘ Sweep over me and thunder about me as 
you will, I cannot be toucbed by you; I live in a 
pavilion that no storm breaks upon; I dwell where there 
is a peace which the world cannot give nor take away” 
—if there is such a state as that is it not worth striving 
for? Is not the power which it imparts more to be de- 
sired than the power of poetry, the power of eloquence 
or the power of administration? 

Is there, then, in this world a school where men can 
learn to dominate over themselves and over all the pos- 
sible conditions Of buman |ife? Yes, there is such a 
school, It is the very heart and ceuter of te ides! of 
being a Coristian—a Christ's man. It is a school where 
you may derive from Christ such inspiration and power 


that you shall be master of your own Hest faculties, and 
of everything that is inferior, carnal, worldly, secular. 

Let no man, therefore, despise the conception of re- 
ligion. Let any man who is ignorant of that concep- 
tion be ashamed of himself that be did not know what 
it really was when aforetime he reviled it and dishonored 
it; and let him regret the day when he cast contempt on 
churches and ordinances by which it has neen sought 
to enlighten men concerning it. These are instruments 
to be used or not used according to circumstances: 
and according to their results they are to be praised or 
dispraised; but the real type and idea! of Christian life 
is the supremacy of a man over all his accidents. 

Can this idea of Christianity ever be set aside? | 
bear a great mapy men mourning because religion is in 
such danger. With alarm they say, ‘‘ We are living in 
an age of scepticism.” Yes, we are; and this fact is one 
of the blessings of our age. There ure some men who 
would like to have religion like evergreen trees that 
carry their leaves all winter; but I would prefer that it 
should be like deciduous trees whose leaves, when they 
become worm-eaten and dry, drop off. I like fresh 
leaves. And lam not disturbed by the change that is 
going on in religion; because that is one way in which 
it is to come to a bigher development. Trees know 
enough to shed their bark; but Christians do not: and 
therefore they are like trees which, retaining their bark, 
are shaggy and ragged, and covered with insects and 
all sorts of things. Men are afraid to lect any part of 
religion go; but there are thousands of things connected 
with it which have got to go. Our conceptions of God 
must be changed, and enlarged, and purified, and sweet- 
ened. Besides, we have got to change many of our 
views in respect to the government of the universe. 
We must look facts in the face, and not say, ‘* What is 
is best, and therefore it is.” We have got to modify 
our conception of God’s moral goveroment—not to 
abolish it, nor to weaken it, but to streogthen it, and 
make it more illnstrions than it ever has been. These, 
and a great many other changes, are going to take place. 

Men are afraid that they are going to lose their Bible. 
You lost it long ago. You have not made any use of it 
for a great while. Men are afraid that they are going 
to lose Genesis. Genesis! low much use did you ever 
make of that? Men are afraid that they are going to 
lose this, that, and the other book between Genesis and 
Revelation. What use did you ever make of them” 
Many men would fight for the Bible a ereat deal quicker 


it that they want. Orthodoxy, and the Church—men 
are afraid of losing these; but I am not in the slighte:t 
afraid of losing them. I am not afraid of losing any- 
thing that ought to be preserved. I do not believe but 
that if you should buro upall the arithmetics in this 
world two and two would still make four, aod four and 
four would make eight. You cannot take Christianity 
from this world. A thing that bas happened is a fact 

and not omnipotence itself can make it not to have hap- 
pened; and since religion discloses what it is to live in 
Christ Jesus, since it lifts up the conception of our 
higher being in its developed state, we are not voing to 
lose it out of the world. We have derived from it an 
ideal of what man may be, and what he must be if he 
is a disciple or apostle of Christ; and you cannot get 
rid of that, nor change it. It will abide forever, and it 
is growing. 

One trouble That we have to contend with is that the 
new measures do not satisfy the old judgments of men; 
and in many instances bere and there where p pular re- 
ligion prevails men are obliged to stand outside cf the 
church because they have a higher sense of what con- 
stitutes a Christian life than either the pulpit or the 
pew. ButI am not afraid, whatever bappens, that it 
is going to touch the murrow, the spirit, of true re- 
ligion—namely, the idea of the development, through 
Christ, of the power of a noble disposition and life, in 
the individual and in the community, for time and for 
eternity. 

There is noth'ng on earth so powerful as a soul; a 
great soul in earnest ranks next to God's; and the power 
of a soul brought under the inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost isa force that is not voing to be extinguished. 
No reasonings, no revelations of facts, no skepticisms 
will ever sweep it out of the world. If true Chris- 
tianity is taken from among men, and nothing is left but 
doctrines and creeds, they had better go too; but though 
you change creeds and doctrines, and all instrumentali- 
ties, if you do not change this ideal, and if you leave 
in operation the force that is urging meu to attain this 
high estate, the world will have lost nothing. 

If churches and dogmas and ceremonies do not pro- 
duce in men this high conception of the possibilities of 
human nature wheo it has been influenced by the Ihely 
Ghost then they are not bound to tie themselves to 
them. If a man cannot accept your reasoning as to the 


conception that being a Christian is simply the develop- — 


ment of God's ideal of the higher state to which men 
should cowe, but if he accepts the conception itself, 
saying, ‘I dv not think it can be produced by preach- 
ing, by teaching, or by any influence that is brought to 
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hear upon men in churches,” I say, ‘‘ Very well, if you 
ean develop it by other instruments there is no reason 
why you should not do so.” I do not think God re- 
quires that a man should be converted in any particular 
way; but be does require that a man should be con- 
verted and come to this higher state by some instru- 
mentality or other. If you can come to it by sweet 
contentment; if you can come to it by aspiration with- 
out discontent, or by subjugation in your external cir- 
cumstances without repining; if you can carry yourself 
with lordliness of being, and smile when other men 
weep, or weep when other men smile; if you can be 
strony when other men are weak, and weak when other 
men are strong; if you can live as seeing Him who is 
invisible, and rejoice for evermore, that is the main 
thing, no matter how you come to it; but if you have 
any o'er instrumentalities besides those which we have 
in the cluurch, by which you can reach it better than 
we cao by the ordinary instrumentalities of the church, 
let us know what they are. If there are means of at- 
taining this end which are superior to apy that are em- 
ployed in the church, it becomes you to let every man 
know it, and not to stand offsas a critic, and find fault 
with us who are imperfect, without being better than 
we are, and without being able to point out to us a more 
desirable way. 

You know in children’s play it is thought that a shell 
never forgets the seashore from which it came, and that 
when they put it to their ear they think it is the 
oceac sound that they hear, which often seems to them 
sad, as though the shell was mourning and longing to 
vo back. Yet it is a poor, helpless shell, and can think 
nothing. But I believe there is in every one of usa 
sort of yearning for the heavenly land; a erying out for 
the other world and for the high estate of the blessed; 
and Who has anything with which to meet this yearning 
and desitey Christ bas, He says, ‘‘Come unto me; 
learn of me, that am meek and lowly of heart; take my 
yoke and my burden on you, and ye shall find rest unto 
your souls"’—a rest that comes into the very soul itself; 
and Paul echoes it when he declares that there is a peace 
that passeth all ucderstanding which belongs to those 
who have faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Now, | am a witness that there is this rest in Jesus 
Christ. Though imperfect as man can be, I Know that 


there is a4 power in him to breathe great peace, great en- | 


uurance, ereat hope and great comfort where there is 
none. And | do not preach a doctrine, I preach a 
reality, whee that iwnporfert ae the experience has 
been, there has been enough to teach me that there is in 


what Corist does for men that which should make it 
worth while forany man to have an ambition to attain it. 

(doce more | remark that if this the conception of bu- 
man life, and of Christian life as developed out of it, 
then any other view of the Christian feligion must needs 
le false. The whole view of the Christian religion as an 
ascetic religion os false, Christ never could have said 
what he did say if the ascetic view of religion had been 
the truc one. The idea that we are to put ourselves to 
unnecessary deprivations, that we are to inflict pain 
upon ourselves, that religion is more largely a seclusion 
thao an inclusion, and that it is marked more by the 
things that you must not do than by the things that you 
may do, or more by what you must not be than by what 
you may be, is inconsistent with Christ’s teaching. The 
old Ten Commandments you will see are @ string of 
nets. “Thou shalt not,” ‘* Thou shalt not,” Thou 
shalt not,” runs all the way through them. It is not 
uotil you wet into the New Testament that you begin to 
hear the command, ‘‘ Thou shalt,” **Thou shalt,” 
“Thou shalt.” The one was. a limitation of the 
physical forces and the other was an opening up of .the 
spiritual forces of man. One restrained men in their 
lewer relations; the other developed men into their 
higher relations, 

When a mao enters upon a Christian life, there will 
be a great many nofs in his experience; there will be a 
urea! many things be must not do; but you will take 
notice that every single step a man takes from childhood 
to old age is accompanied by constraint, and that with 
every stage of -lis progress there is @ momentary expe- 
tierce of pain. That pain, however, does not necessarily 
contivue beyond the period of education, I remember 
when i learned the alphabet—or rather when I did not 
learn it, but tried to; | remember when I learned to 
read and write ; but my pleasure in literature now is not 
marred » bit by those ascetic periods. I endured the 
pain of learniog the alphabet and of learning to read 
and write that | might forever enjoy the fruits of knowl- 
edge without pain, 

| have never koown an instance of a person’s rising 
from a lower to a higher plane that the process did not 
involve pain, You cannot go up a pair of stairs with- 
out a muscular effort; you cannot rise higher in intel- 
lectual tuste, in mangers, 10 business, or in anything 
else, that you do not have to pay for it in a correspond- 
i of and anxiety; and the spiritual life is 
4 life that comes by the same yveneralb laws that the 
natural and outward life does. There is at the thresh- 
vid of every stage of advancement more or less of 


suffering. But Christ says, ‘‘ Take my yoke and my 
burden upon you, and in taking them learn, and the 
yoke shall be easy, and the burden shall be light.” But 
we go around talking about taking up the cross, carry- 
ing the burden, and wearing the yoke, forgetting that 
doing this willingly and heartily destroys the pain, so 
that it is no longer a cross, a burden, or a yoke. 

It is absurd for you to talk about bearing the cross. 
It is the cross that is carrying you. You have never 
carried it since you can remember. Ten thousand 
leagues it has carried you. Everything you sow with 
tears you reap with laughter. Every process by which 
you break up the natural soil, and subdue it to the har- 
vest, while it begins in rudeness and violence, ends in 
comfort and joy. 

So, then, the apostle was right; but asceticsm was 
wrong; for it taught us that in this world we are to shed 
tears, and wear sackcloth, and that we are going to have 
our reward after we are dead. I say, Rejoice now; re- 
joice at home and in business; rejoice in sickness and 
sorrow and ignominy; rejoice in being cast out; rejoice 
everywhere, and at al! times; and be thankful if there is 
that in you which, by the grace of God, makes you joy- 
ful all the time. ‘‘ Rejoice in the Lord alway,” is the 
command. 

Christianity is luminous. It is full of blessedness and 
joy. It is full of love and peace. It is full of beauty. 
It is full of all fruits that make a man’s heart glad. 
There is not a single chord in our disposition which 
under the touch of the band of God does not bring out 
music, though the process of being made ready to pro- 
duce the music may cause us to suffer. 

Any view, then, of Christian life which discourages 
men, by making them think it is hard, 1s a false view. 
It is hard to begin anything. It is hard to start a train 
of cars; but when it is once under way, and has gained 
momentum, it is not hard to keep it moving. It does 
not follow because a man is not well that Le is going to 
be unwell all the rest of his life. And so it is with re- 
ligion: & may begin with hardness, and limitations, and 
restraints, and trials, and pains, and what not; but the 
sign that it is genuine is that the pain disappears, and 
that we learn of Christ by taking the yoke and the bur. 
den, and find rest in both the yoke and the burden. 

Any conception of the Divine nature or of the Divine 
government, | remark further, that is opposed to the 
development of joy, and hope, and trust, and perfect 
rest, in man, is false to God—and many such there have 
heen. not only hut many such there are. 

Iam not one of those that believe God is not a God 
of justice. I believe that he punishes, and that punish- 
ment exists both here and hereafter. But 1 know what 
a father’s heart is. I know, too, that punishment in the 
hands of a father is a mere instrument of love. I know 
what patience is. It is the hopefulness of parental 
affection. And I know that if I, being evil, know how 
to administer love, with pains and penalties, the more 
unspeakably perfect Father in heaven knows how to 
administer love with its pains and penalties, without 
destroying the sense of his benignity, gentleness, kind- 
ness, lovableness acd lovingoess; and the world will die 
as a lamp without a wick if ever theology presents only 
the light of a God who makes pain for pain’s sake—con- 
tinuous pain when there is no further benefit to be 
derived from it. 

And now, let me ask those who have entered upon a 
church hfe, Have you entered upon a Christian life? 1 
do not ask you whether you teach in a Sunday-school or 
in a Bible class; | do not ask you whether you are 
serving on committees of benevolence: all those things 
are very well; those things ought ye to have Jone; but 
a man may do those things and yet not have the typical 
idea of what it is to be a Christian. A life which gives 
& man a sense of eternity, of infinity, of divinity and of 
purity, and which changes his whole inward experience, 
and gives him power over that which is highest and 
noblest in himself, and enables him to control every- 
thing that is in him that is inferior, and leads him in 
every conceivable outward condition to take that con- 
dition as a revelation of the will of his Pather—have 
you ever undertaken such a life as that? Is it a part of 
your intelligent idea of religion’ or has your idea of be- 
coming a Christian been that a man should break off 
from all known sin, and join the church,and depend 
on God's grace to save him’? Is that your loose notion? 
I trust not; for there is no architectural power, there is 
no philosophical symmetry, there is no spiritual force 
in it; but if your idea is that the whole of this life is a 
school, that Jesus Christ is the schoolmaster, and that 
he is trying to drill you, by joy and by sorrow, by hope 
and by discouragement, by things pleasant and by 
things painful, by losses and by gains, by all forms of 
discipline, and is trying to develop in you a conception 
of spiritual manhood after the divine pattern, ab! then 
you will have power with God; and they that have 
power with (od have power with men. 

** Let your light so shine before men "—let the beauty 
of your disposition and of your whole Dature be so 
apparent—‘‘that they shall see your good works, and 


glorify your Father which is in heaven.” 


Religious Hews. 


Itema of general and personal interest are solicited 
jor thia department from all quarters. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Oct. 2-27. lowa Baptist Anniversaries, Bedford. 
—treneral Christian Missionary Convention, Cincinnati, ©. 
2f-27.—Nat. Lib. League, 2d Annual (-ngress. syracuse, N. Y. 
* 24.—Nat. Aas. Local Preachers M. Church, Trenton, N. J. 
20.—Evangelical Societies P. EF. Church. Annual Meeting, 
Church of the Ascension, N.Y. 
“ 2-31.—-Am. Miss. Asean , 2d Annual Meeting, Taunton, Mass. 
“ 30, 31.—Unitarian Convention, Philadelphia 
“ 31.—-Woman’s Christian Temp. Unon of Pa 
vention, Philadelphia. 
31, Nov. 1.—Conference to discuss Second Coming of Christ 
Church of Holy Trinity, N. ¥. 
Nov. 1.—Anniversary Freedman'’s Aid Society M. Chureh, 
“ 5,6, 7.—2d Lutheran Diet, Philadelphia 
i.—Woman’s Nat. Christn. Temp. Union. 
Baltimore, Md. 
7.-N. KE. Conference of Evangelical Adventists. 
Meeting. Boston, Mass, 
Woman Suffrage Assn. Annual Meeting, I) 
dianapolis. 
15. National Christian Association, Worcester, Mass. 
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ABROAD. 

ENGLAND.—The Evangelical Alliance has already issued 
its programme for the week of prayer in IS7%. Beside the 
general petitions and acknowledgments, thanksgivings are. 
to be offered for the * cessation of war and the peaceful 
settlement of European questions: also for the divine 
blessing which has attended the international meetings and 
services held in the Salle Evangelique, the distribution of 
the Holy Scriptures and other Christian work during the 
Universal Exhibition in Paris.’ 


The Church of England (C‘onqress has been attracting a 
large share of public attention, and the papers come to us 
filed with the reports of the proceedings. Our acrount 
last week went no further than the first day. On Tuesday, 
October Ist, the morning was given up to the discussion of 
Foreign and Colonial Missions, in which the Bishop of 
Pennsylvania, who has come to be highly esteemed in 
England, took a leading part. At the evening meeting the 
discussion was upon * Modern Doubts and Difficulties in 
Relation to Revealed Religion,”’ the Rev. Brownlow Mait- 
land being among the speakers. A larger degree of inter- 
est, however, centered in the proceedings of the following 
day, when the topic before the Congress was ** The Just 
Limits of Comprehensiveness in the National Church,” a 
rather periphrastic title to describe what turned out to be 
a discussion on Ritualism. The fact that the opening 
paper was read by the Hon. C. L. Wood, President of the 
English Church Union (Ritualistic), was enough to give a 
bias to the discussion even if Mr. Wood had not taken the 
decidedly aggressive stand that he did, his paper being of 
a character that provoked reply not only from the mem- 
bers on the floor but at the end from the President of the 
Congress—the Archbishop of York himself. Mr. Wood 
complained that Mr. Tooth had been ‘‘ driven out of his 
church” and that ‘“‘a devout layman had been repelled” 
from the Communion, alluding to the case of the Rev. Mr. 
Jolley in Birkenhead. He asserted that the difference be- 
tween the English and Latin services was * only a matter 
of form,” and concluded by declaring he and his party 
would not and dared not 
“surrender the ritual and ceremonial of the Church, which 
experience has shown to be so necessary a bulwark of the 
faith, where it has been restored with the good will of all con- 
cerned, at the bidding of courts whose existence, so far as 
they touch spiritual matters, is an insult to all Catholic prin- 
ciples—or in deference even to Episcopal authority_placing 
itself avowedly at the disposal of the civil power.” 

It was this final clause that called out from the Arch- 
bishop a clear and rapid resumé of the position of the 
Bishops on the ritualis@c question, repelling the charge 
that they lent “some He the secular courts and vindi- 
cating their rights to antagonize those who desired to in- 
troduce changes into the Parish Churches “‘to which the 
consent of Convocation cannot be obtained, to which the 
Act of Uniformity cannot be bent and turned. and to 
which the laity of the Church of England—speaking broad. 
ly as a whole—are not inclined.”” He apprehended that 
the ritualistic controversies, if pursued, would cause “* the 
candlestick of the Church of FEngiand as a National 
Church to be taken away:” briefly reviewed Mr. Mackon- 
ochie’s proposition for disestablishment in the 19th cen- 
tury; and made in conclusion this significant declaration: 

“It may be that the Church of England shall be disestab- 

lished, and | am not one of those who has abject terror of 
such a state of things. There are circumstances under which 
it would become our duty, one and all, to wish for such an 
event; but inthe meantime I take a practical view, and when 
I think of this great place in which we are, and the great 
change which has occurred here with reference to opinion, 
and when I think that the work going on here is represented 
elsewhere ina hundred towns in the kingdom, as well as all 
over our villages-when I[ think of the strong pulses of 
spiritual life which are beating through the stream of our na 
tional Chureb, why, | would ask, should we help her to dis. 
solution by quackery and mischievous nostrums *"’ 
Papers on the same general topic, though treating it frmo 
a somewhat different point of view, were read by Mr 
Llewellyn Davies, representing the Broad Church, and 
Canon Ryle who announced himself * infected with Prot- 
estantism.” The latter’s ple& for a comprehensive spirit 
was especially admirable. 


“Let us not exclude from the church those whom the 
ghurch has not excluded, nor ostracize and excommunicate 
every one who cannot pronounce our Sbibboleths or work 
Iam an Evangelical Churchman, and | 


exactly on our lines. 


am nota bit ashamed of it. 


But I have no sympathy with 
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those who advocate a cast-iron uniformity, and want all 
churchmen to be, like the rails round Hyde-park, of one un- 
varying mental! height, shape, and thickness.” 

Commenting on this day’s proceedings the correspondent of 
the ‘‘ Record” says, ** Never I think in any Church Con- 
gress has Ritualism received such heavy blows.’’ In the 
afternoon of the same day the subjects discussed were 
“The Church's Work” and “ Ecclesiastical Patronage," 
and in the evening **The Marriage Law as affecting the 
Church.”’ On the following morning the subject of popu- 
lar literature and amusements was discussed at length. 
The necessity of reforming both was freely admitted. Va- 
rious expedients of more or less practical utility were 
suggested, and, by one or two speakers, the value of a pu- 
rified stage was urged as a moralagent. In the discussion, 
on the same afternoon, of woman’s work in the church, 
considerable interest was manifested. The necessity of 
religious sisterhooTS>with the accompanying use of the 
confessional was warmly advocated by the Rev. Berdmore 
Compton, an advanced ritualist, who aroused by his re- 
marks a storm of opposition. The Rev. G. W. Weldon, who 
followed, plead for nursing-sisters, Bible women, mission- 
ary women and women preachers. At this point he was 
interrupted with cries of ** No, no:” and when he began to 
say that if the clergy who filled their pulpits could only 
preach half as wisely and half as well as those women he 
had heard preach, he was prevented from going further 
by the most violent demonstrations of dissent. Obviously 
the Church Congress would find Dr. Craven, of Newark, a 
congenial spirit. The other topics discussed were the re- 
lation of church and state, spiritual life, parochial church 
councils, cathedrals, Sunday-schools, candidates for holy 
orders, and the recent archwological discoveries: and the 
proceedings were brought to a close on Friday, October 4, 
by a very successful conrersazione. The pext meeting is 
to be held at Swansea. 


The Baptist Union in Leeds.—No sooner had the Church 
Congress closed at Sheffield than the Baptists began their 
Autumnal Meetings at the rival manufacturing city of 
Leeds. The opening address before the Union was made 
on Wednesday, Oct. 9th, by the President, the Rev. Hugh 
Stowell Brown, on the topic: ** Young Men and the Minis- 
try.” Of the after proceedings we have as yet no report. 
The proceedings of the Missionary Conference, begun on 
Tuesday, are however fully reported to the extent of ten 
closely-printed pages of the *‘ Baptist,” and can with diffi- 
culty be compressed within as many lines. A few statis- 
tics, however, will be found suggestive. While in the ten 
years from 1838 to 1S48 the number of European mission- 
aries doubled and the native agents multiplied threefold, 
it appears that in the thirty years since 1848 there has been 
no increase in the number of missionaries and only about 
twenty-five per cent. increase in native agents; and while 
the wealth of the country has increased in the same period 
more than fourfold, the missionary offerings have in- 
creased only onefold. While, too, the working force is no 
larger and the contributions are decidedly less in propor- 
tion to the church's resources than in 1848, the missionary 
field is incalculably wider, demanding an increase both 
in workers and money. Our English Baptist brethren 
must wake up to the situation. 


SWITZERLAND.—The Proposed Radical Constitution in 
Genera Rejected.—The population of the Canton of Geneva 
have rejected by 8,700 votes against 2,000 the proposed new 
constitution. This result is an important check to the 
present Radical Geneva Government. The changes pro- 
posed were, a London “ Times” telegram says, in an ultra- 
democratic direction, and would have conferred on the 
State in all matters appertaining to education and re- 
ligion vastly increased powers, which were avowedly to be 
used against orthodox Protestantism as well as against 
Catholicism. Disturbances and even revolution have been 
talked of, but the city is perfectly tranquil and is likely to 
remain so. 


AT HOME. 

A fever to preach from the theat: ical stage seems to have 
become somewhat epidemic at the West. At Indianapolis 
the Rev. J. B. Cleaver has left the pulpit of the Central 
Christian church for the Opera House, withthe declaration 
that the only creed was Christ and the only requisite to 
membership the desire to benefit a fellow-man. And in 
Chicago, on a recent Sunday, Hooley’s Theater, the rival 
of McVicker’s where Prof. Swing has preached several 
years, was opened to the Rev. James Kay Applebee, of 
some local reputation in Wisconsin,/and the initial steps 
taken to organize a church of no den/mination around him. 


Congregational S. S. Work.—It will be remembered that 
at a meeting of Congregationalists at Chautauqua, last 
summer, a committee was appointed to devise methods for 
securing greater efficiency in the Sunday-school work of 
the denomination. This committee recently met, and de- 
termined that to secure the better preparation of Sunday- 
school teachers for their work a normal class is needed in 
every church and society. With a view to making this 
practicable the following resolution was adopted; 

* Resolved, That the committee continue to enlarge ita 
number, so as to include one (or more) member from each 
State; and that the member from each State by correspon- 
dence secure a committee of one in each local conference in 
his State to arrange for holding a Sunday-schoo)] meeting in 
connection with the meeting of the local conference, and for 
holding Sunday-school institutes at other times within the 
limits of his conference, at which improved methods of 
Sunday-schoo! instruction shall be discussed, and by normal 
classes and other means teachers shall be trained for greater 
efficiency in Sunday-school work.” 


New England Topics.—A good deal of local excitement 
was occasioned in the Massachusetts town of Amherst a 


year or so ago by the act of the First Congregational 
Church there in excommunicating one of its members, 
the Rev. O. D. Lothrop, on charges of wrong conduct. 
Mr. Lothrop, believing himself unjustly treated, sought 
redress by a mutual council, but in vain. He then resorted 
to an ex-parte council, which was held, and whose result 
has just reached the public. This council was ably consti- 
tuted and officered, and its result is a substantial con- 
demnation of the church for its course towards Mr. Loth- 
rop, without, however, vindicating him.——The Hollis St. 
Church, Boston, Unitarian, formerly the Rev. T. Starr 
King's, and recently the Rev. G. L. Cheney's, has called 
the Rev. H. B. Carpenter, of Bridgeton, Me. Mr.Carpenter’s 
name is down in the list of orthodox Congregationalist 
ministers, and it is said that he has accepted the invitation 
upon condition of being allowed to preach his old theol- 
ogy and to retain his old convictions. To which the church 
have consented. But will the Congregationalists allow it’ 
The Congregational pulpits of Boston continue to be 
supplied either from outside the denomination or without 
the country. The Phillips Church, South Boston, one of the 
largest and most important in the city, which has been 
without a pastor since Dr. Alden’s election as a secretary 
of the American Board, has called the Rev. R. R. Meredith, 
pastor of the Temple St. Methodist Episcopal Church in 
the city proper, on the back side of Beacon Hill.——The 
Rev. Julius H. Ward, who entered the Sunday Afternoon 
lecture-field last year in Boston, and continues in it this 
year, is not to be allowed to monopolize it. Under the 
auspices of the Young Men's Christian Association, 
Rev. Dr. Reuen Thomas, the Congregational pastor of 
Brookline, has begun in Beethoven Hall, a stone's throw 
from Union Hall where Mr. Ward lectures, a series 
of five lectures on the latest issues of belief and unbelief 
respecting the truths of revealed religion.——This is the 
season for the local conferences of the Ccungregational 
churches throughout New England, The churches of a 
county, ora similarly complete community, assemble by 
delegates for a day of service, social intercourse and dis- 
cussion. Sometimes the morning and afternoon are given 
up te the occasion; sometimes the afternoon and evening. 
A moderator is chosen, papers are read, topics generally of 
practical interest are’ ventilated, views and experiences 
are interchanged, a collation is eaten, and everybody goes 
home feeling how good it has heen ta have got together. 
——Apples are plenty in Northfield, Mass., especially in 
this apple year. Mr. Moody, who has his summer home 
there, wrote to the Rev. D. W. Waldron, Boston's city 
missionary, that if he would send up a hundréd bags the 
farmers of Northfield would fill them with apples for the 
poor of Boston. Mr. Waldron sent up the bags and back 
came the apples. The city missionaries attended to the 
distribution, and long before this the apples have gone 
where all good apples go. The poor boys and gi rls of Bos. 
ton pray that Mr. Moody's “ fruit may remain.’’——The 
Rev. Marcus Ames, who has been variously and well 
known in Massachusetts, chiefly as superintendent of the 
State Industrial School for Girls at Lancaster, has accepted 
an appointment as chaplain of the associated benevolent in- 
stitutions of Rhode Island, situated at or near Providence. 
The appointment is an excellent one. 


Western Church Affairs.—The Rock River M. E. Con- 
ference, receptly in session, found a general falling-off in 
contributions, that in aid of conference claimants being 
#150 less than last year and $500 less than two years ago. 
And in missionary contributions all the districts fell off, 
the Chicago district most of all, giving only $5,815 against 
£6,000 last year. The Conference also encouraged the cir- 
culation of religious family papers, and thought the use- 
fulness of the Methodist papers was to be increased, 
not by increasing their sectarian character, but by a 
more elevated literature and strength of thought. Of 
Methodist journals it gave marked preference to the 
‘* Northwestern Christian Advocate.”-——The large Chicago 
Tabernacle, which John V, Farwell and brothers mainly 
constructed two years ago for the Moody meetings of that 
winter, is now being rapidly converted into a block of 
stores. Messrs. Beecher and Blaine were the two last 
orators and occupants. The growth of trade in wholesale 
dry goods, clothing and boots about Franklin and Monroe 
Streets has demanded that the spot so hallowed to many 
be given up to commerce, Chicago has a Woman's 
Christian Association that dispenses charity along the by- 
ways of society. During the past year it has done good 
with 26,150. It operates a boarding-house for women, an 
employment bureau and a dispensary of free medicine and 
advice. In the year it has boarded 130 needy women, been 
doctor to 712, and saved some from shame.——The *‘‘ Stand- 
ard” ot Chicago says: ‘* We do pray that the day may 
soon dawn when church fairs and concerts and readings 
and lectures and charades may be forever ostracized in our 
holy temples.”"——At the Wisconsin State Convention of 
Baptists Dr. Haigh mentioned that during the 40-year life 
of the Home Mission Society in that State it had sustained 
therein 600 missionaries at a cost of $100,000. The conven- 
tion opposed union revival efforts. It reported five hundred 
new church members, four new churches, and now sustains 
three missionaries.——The Illinois Baptist State Conven- 
tion met at Galesburg last Thursday. That of Iowa will 
meet at Bedford, Oct. 24; Indiana, at Greenburg, Oct. 29; 
Nebraska, at Fremont, Oct, 30,—The Grand River Con- 
gregationa] Conference was held at Lowell, Mich., Oct. 8th 
and 9th, with a large representation of delegates. Open- 
ing sermon by the Rev. James Barnett, of Grand Haven; 
communion sermon hy the Rev, George Candee, of Carson 
City. Papers on “The New Home Missionary Ground” 
(followed by a resolve to raise (0c. per member in the 
churches for home work), ** Denominational Sunday School 
Work,” “Are the Churches Depending too much on Re- 


| vivalss”"——The Jackson Congregational Conference held 


its semi-annual meeting at Ann Arbor, Mich., Oct. 15th 
ani 16th, sixteen of its seventeen churches being repre- 
sented. For the first time in the history of the Conference 
no one of the churches is now receiving Home Missionary 
aid. All the churches take Home Missionary collections. 
Prepared , apers were presented by the Rev. T. G. Rob- 
erts, of Grass Lake, on ** The Doctrine of Inspiration”; by 
the Rev. Moses Alley, of Jackson Second, on ** The Politi- 
cal Duties of Christians,” and by the Rev. Leroy Warren, 
of Lansing, on *‘ Home Missions. ’ Mr. Moody dropped 
‘*home ” to Chicago last week and met hearty public and 
private welcomes, speaking twice in his own independent 
church and twice in Farwell Hall. He has grown to be an 
immense man, weighing 240 lbs., having gained 60 in the 
last five years. Work and time do not wear upon him. 
He looks young still, and says he never felt better, but 
must give the winter to study and a new set of sermons, 
and to that end he seeks separation from his host of friends 
in Chicago, who might draw him into work, by going to 
Baltimore at once. He says oft-preaching and the press 
have worn out his old sermons. When a new hundred are 
ready Mr. Sankey will rejoin him. 

The Moravian Church, whose Provincial Synod in now 
in session at Hope, Indiana, dates back to the Reformation 
of Luther and, more remotely, to the time of John Huss. 
It takes its name from the province of Moravia in Austria, 
from which, in 1722, its early members were exiled. Among 
the Germans its members are known as Herr: huters, from 
their settlement, Herrnhut, in Berthelsdorf, Saxony, 
where, upon the invitation of Count Zinzendorf, the exiles 
took refuge. Both these titles, however, lke the term 
* Lutheran,’ as applied to the Church of the Augsbury 
Confession, are a colloquialism, the official designation 
being * Brethren’s Unity,” or, in the Latin, ** Unitas 
Fratrum.” The settlement at Berthel~dorf proved attract 
ive tv Moravian and Bohemian refusees, as well as Chris 
tians from other sects, and speedily increased in numbers. 
Count Zinzendorf himself took an active part in its organ- 
ization and government, becoming a minister and devoting 
to the work his entire fortune. For many years prior to 
his death, in 17th), he Wis sole bishop and leader of the 
ehurch. 

In the main the Moravians hold the same views as the 
Lutherans, and are recognized by the State in Germany as 
Protestants attached to the Augsburg Confession. The 
government is synodical, authority between the meetings 
of synod, which are from ten to a dozen years apart, being 
exercised by a body of elders, known as the Unity Elders’ 
Conference and resident in Germany. There are also 
bishops in the church who claim an unbroken line of de- 
scent from the Bohemian bishops of the time of Huss, but 
they exercise no episcopal authority and are limited in 


their functions to the ordination of The 
has asways been conspicuous for its missionary spirit and 


zeal, the first mission having been planted in St. Thomas. 
W. L., in the year 1732, Heroic tales are told of che early 
Moravian pioneers in this and other fields. 

The church in this country, as related in our editorial 
correspondence of three weeks ago, found a home at Beth- 
lehem, Pa. This, however, is the headquarters only of so 
much of it as occupies the Northern States. The * South- 
ern Province,” as it is called, has its center at Salem, N.C. 
These divisions are only geographical, for purposes of con 
venience. In organization the body throughout the world 
is one; the affairs of the Provincial churches, as in this 
country, being managed by a Provincial Elders’ Confer- 
ence, which reports every three years to the triennial 
Provincial Synod. This reports to the Unity Elders’ Con- 
ference in Germany, which in turn is subordinate to the 
decennial General Synod. Delegates are sent to this Gen- 
eral Synod from all the provinces, preparatory synods 
being held for their election and to select topics for discus- 
sion. It is in anticipation of the Synod to be held in 
Germany next year that the church is now holding its 
sessions at Hope. 

From the reports that come to us in the ** Moravian” we 
learn that the Synod as organized consists of 104 voting 
members, the States of Minnesota, Wisconsin and Pennsy!- 
vania being most largely represented. At the first day's 
session a salutatory letter was read from the Unity Elders’ 
Conference in Berthelslorf, reminding the brethren of their 
duties and inciting them to self-examination and renewed 
activity in view of the approaching Synod. At the same 
session the Provincial Elders’ Conference presented their 
report, much of which (omitted, however, from the ‘* Mora- 
vian’’) deals with a certain controversy ** which,” accord- 
ing to the ** Moravian,” ‘“‘has marred the harmony and 
interfered with the activity of the Board during the past 
months."’ The nature of this controversy the ‘“* Moravian” 
does not explain, but we understand that it concerns only 
a point of discipline, the question beige whether the Pro- 
vincial Elders’ Conference has or has nut the right to cori- 
vene a Preparatory Provincia! Synod when and where it 
sees fit. The matter, as it seems, was referred to the Unity 
Elders’ Conference in Germany for adjustment, who de- 
cided in favor of tne Provincial Elders’ Conference, and 
upon their decision the present Synod was convened. 

As to the Home Missionary work of the church, five new 
churches were reported organized since the last Synod. An 
attempt has been lately made to establish a mission among 
the Germans of Atlantic City. Money for the department 
is wanted even more than men. In the foreign field, in- 
cluding the Indians, some changes of missionaries were re- 
ported without any allusion 4s to general results achieved. 
The finances of the church are, the treasurer reports, a 
subject of grave concern, the resources of the Sustenta- 
tion Fund having been gradually decreasing under the 
general financial depression. 


For Gleanings see pages 345, 346. 
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Publisher's Department. 


24, 187%. 


New YoOrRK, OcTOBER 


Editorial Department, — Letters for 
this department, and manuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union. 27 Park Place, New York.” 
Unaccepted articles will be returned, if, af 
the time they are sent, this is requested, and 
enough postage stamps are enclosed, The 
Editors will not be responsible for the pres 
ervation of manuseripts not accompanied by 
stamps. 


Business Department, Subecriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to “ The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subserip- 
annum: Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Adverti-ing rutes and estimates sent on appti- 
Liberal discounts on larwe advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Kemit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter, Cur- 
reney sent unregistered ts at the risk of the 
Specimen copies sent on receipt of 


tions, $3 per 


cation. 


sender. 
three cent stamp. 


Brain and Nerve Food, 

1000 packages of Vitalized Phosphates 
have been preseribed by physicians for the 
eure of Consumption and of the 
Throat and Lungs: also for Dyspcpsia, Indi- 
yestion and all diseasesof Debility, especially 
for Nervous Debility. For sale by druggists. 
FP. Crosby, 666 Sixth Ave., N.Y. 


diseuses 


Hip Disease, Contracted Limbs and 
Curved Spine 
can now be cured without any surgical opera 
tion, pain or confinement. Heavy and ex- 
pensive Supporters discarded. No charge for 
examination. Dr. Mann has had 3] years’ 
experience. Office ES} W. diet Street. Exam 
ining and Reception day cvory Monday AM. 
“Dr. Mann pereonal acquaintance of 
mine. He is skillful, successful and bonest. I 
should put a child of mine under his care if I 
was so unhappy as te such service, 
H.W. 
Ladies and Gents don't suffer torture 
with a boot or shoe which does not conform 
to the shape of the foot. The Macomber 
Patent Last is modeled after the foot, and 
shoes on,it must give comfort, 


Edwards and We Atlantic Avenue, 
prooklyn, N. Y., bas the sole right tor Kings 


County to manwine ture these shoes, 


Messrs. Wilson A Greig, the well- 
known dealers in ladies’ cloaks and children’s 
yurments at 771 Broadway, announce in an- 
other column their Fall opening. Novelties 
have been received in all their lines of goods, 
New and attractive styles are also shown in 
the dress mukihye department, 


New York, November 1877. 
From the practical tests | bave wiven the 
Blanchard I think they will prove 
of wreat value to the invalid, and they should 
be thoroughly endorsed by the medical pro- 
GUERNSEY, M.D., 
Is West Street. 


Foods, 
fesseion. 


Cassebeer’s Ammonta Lozenges 
Mitigates Coughs, Colds, ete; allays Throat 
Tickling: facilitates Expectoration, At 
Druggists, or by mail, H. A. Cassebeer, 
4th 


tinder the Costliest and the cheapest 
carpets Carpet Lining should be placed. Use 
only that manufactured of Cotton and Paper. 
American Carpet Lining Co., New York and 
Boston. Sold by all C arpe t De “alers. 

Church ushtons, Cotton Felt Mat- 
tresses and Patent Spring Pillows, manufae- 
tured by the American Carpet Lining Co., 
New York and Boston. 

The Hubber Paint Co, call attention 
to the fact that theirs is not a chemical paint, 
no acids or alkalies being used in its compo- 
sition. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Miss M.J. YOUNG, after thirteen years’ sueccess- 
ful experience, is tull prepared to recommend 
Principals, Professors, Lecture rs, Tutors and Gov: 
ernessees for Schools and Families; positions to 
teachers and good schools to parents. 

Call or address, Miss M. J. YOUNG, 2 Unton 
Square. New York. 


Rare Engraving & Etchings 


A FRESH SUPPLY. 


FREDERICK KEPPEL, of London and 43 
Broadway, New York, has returned from KFurope 
with a very fine collection. Among them are a 
number of Biplical and Classical subjects specially 
suitable for framing. 

Prices moderate. Correspondence ts tnvited. 
Engravings will be sent on approval toany address. 
RO i Rngagement wanted by an expert- 

enced Cornet l’recentor to lead congresz tional 
singing, New York or vicinity. 
furnished. Address Benj. 
Mopkins, 1165 Broadway. 


Highest r ferences 
Dule, Cire of 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


IS? Fifth Ave., New York, 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
Million: 


HAVE 


Wn Kadlition tor the 


IRVING'S SKETCH-BOOK. New 
Edition, prepared for the use of Schools 
und Reading Cireles. l6émo, cloth extra, 
stumped, $1.00. 

“It is positively SCOTT. 
‘This exquisite miscellany.” —J.G. LOCKUART. 
WHAT THE BIBLE? An At- 
tempt to Answer the Question in the Light 
of the Best Scholarship, and in the Most 
Reverent and Catholic Spirit. By Rev. 
J.T. SUNDERLAND. l6mo, cloth extra, $1.00. 

FOURTH EDITION. 

of the United States Mint). “Mieney and 
Legal Teuder in the United States, 
cloth, $1.25. 

The various legislative provisions with regard 
to the colnage of money and the regulation of cur- 
reney in the Uotted States are treated in this valu- 
able eesay with cor, venient brevity, but with great 
precision aad clearness.” —. . Trebune. 

iv. BAILBOADS; their Origin and 
Problems. Uy (Has. FRANCLS ADAMS, 
Jr. Imo, cloth extra, $1.5 


“Characterized by broad, liberal 


‘The entire conclusions are of great value.’ — 
vy Journal of © 


A Face Iilumined is the title of 
KP. ROE'S New Slory, which Dodd, 
Mead & Company will publish about 
Noe lat. An edition of 10,000 Cojnes is 
required to fill orders recetved in adcance of 
publee ation, 


Rev. 


progressive, 


T. 
NEW BOOK 


POINTED PAPERS tm enristian 


Life. By Rev. T. L. Culyer. mo. $1.50 
CONTENTS IN PART.—Not Far Off.—Two kinds of 
Enquirers.- Butid for FKternity.—Follow thou me. 
Jesus the Joy-Bringer.— After Conversion, what / 
Teaching Beginners how to walk. Wholly for 


Chriet.—Cautions to Christinns.— Held by the Right 
Hiand.—So did not L.—Help from the throne.— 
Neurer to tiod. -Heaven. 

HY THE SAME AUTHOR: 
Thought-Hires, 1) 
The Cedar ¢ hriatian,. 


“Dr. Cuviler’s expression of theught in writing: 
asin his oratory, is vigorous and to the polot.”’ 


mten. 
‘—(N. 


Be ‘f style, wealth of Ullustration, and pro- 
found Christian earnestness pervade all his wri- 
Advocate. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
aso Broadway, N. 


A GEM OF ARTISTIC BEUATY. 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART 


READY FOR OCTOBER. 


WHAT Is SAID OF IT: 


Handsomely printed, elegantly illustrated.’ — 
[Columbus Dispatch. 
“A beautiful publieation, full of the finest exem- 
plars of Art'Pr: gress.” —[ Washington Herald. 
The m Minzine is doing excellent work.’’—(N. Y, 
Express. 
good dea! of information of are from 
are snerble point of view.—| New Vork Tim 
A great acquisition to the American public.’ — 
VY. Obeerver. 
“It well sustains the high expectations excited 
by the early numbers.” —(Christian Intelligencer. 


Sugwestive, and «triking.’ 


Price. 25 cts. 


CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, 


596 Broadway, N. Y. 


Send for sample opy. 


LYMAN ABBOTT'S 


Commentaries New Testament 


liliustrated and Popular, giving the latest views of 
the beat biblical schoolers on all disputed points, 
A concise, strong and faithful Ea position, 
In ©) eight volumes, octavo. 
Sold onty by Subscription, 

Agents wanted in every locality. Descriptive 
ctreular sent on application, giving the views of 
the press and clergymen and luymen of all denumi- 
natives of Christians. 


‘Practically useful beyond anything of the sort.” 
~¢ longregationalist. Boston. 

* popular commentary, '— Re- 
ligio us Heraid, Hartford. 

author thinks independently, reasons ciear- 
ly, avoids flatulant rhetoric, cantand sec tartanism, 
expands sufficiently, abbreviates wisely.""— Ker, 

Witt Talmage. 

‘Tt will rank among the best commentaries of the 

day.”’—Rev. Um. M. laywor, 

my Simple. etree tive. correct and judicious in the 
use of learning.” —('hancellor reaby, N.Y. 

Volumes 1 (Matthew), 2 (Mark and Luke), and 4 
(Acts), now ready. Subscriptions may be forward- 
ed to the Pubi.shers. Address 


A. BARNES & CO.,, Publishers, New York. 


JOUN ANDERSON, 
lit William st.. New Vork, 
win furnish Schou! and Text Books. 
Lexicons, Dictionaries, at re- 


Vearly Subscription, 83.00, 


unexcelled.’ 


SCHOOL 


CHEAP 


Oratorios, 50c. each. | 


CREATION HAYUN 
MASS IN © . BEETHOVEN 
MOUNT OF OL Av 
PASSION BACH (T5e.) | 


And many others, all in full seore tor ween 
Send for full Catalogue to WM. A. POND & 


2 Union Square, Broadway. 
the fact that FE. ROE’S st | 
Book, A KNIGHT OF THE XIX. CEN he 


UR) is in its 20th thousand, if may be 
inferred that a hearty welcome awaits his 
forthcoming Story, A FACE (LLUMINED, 
‘which DODD, ME. iD & COMPANY will 
publish about Nor. 1st. 


CHAUTAUQUA CAROLS, by 
Lowry. Doane & ‘Sherwin, the 
song Book compiled for the 
great Chautauqua Sunday- 
School Assembly, is now pub- 
lished for general use. It con- 
tains 166 songs, firmly bound 
in boards, Is a splendid Song 
Book for any School. Send 25 
cents for a specimen copy. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 


76 Eaat Ninth Street. New Vork. 
73 Randolph Street. C Uhicago. 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 


Johnson’s Method for Singing Classes 


By A. N. JOHNSON, is & book of admirable sim- 
plicity and clearness of explanation, and is en- 
dorsed by practical Singing Schoo! teachers as of 
the beet. 77 Airs for practice, 40 Hymn Tunes, 16 
Anthems, and 244 Glees and (-Part Songs, a}! inti- 
mately united with the instructions, forming a 
perfect and easy Method for teaching the Notes. 
The moderate price isinits favor. Price 60 cts., 
or $6 per dozen. 


Clarke’s Harmonic School for the Organ 
By We. Ht. CLARKE, is & new and magnificent In- 
struction Book for those who wen to play the 
Oraen (Pipe or Reed) in Church, is full of fine 
music for practice or enjoyment, forms a taste 
for the best kind of Organ Music, and bas the 
unique and special merit of preparing the learner 
to compose and extemporize Interludes and 
Vouluntaries, as wellasto play them. Price $3. 


The Musical Record, 


The Weekly Musical Paper of thecountry! Dex- 
TER SMITH, Editor. All Music Teachers need it. 
5 cts. per copy, 82 per year. 3)2 pages of 
music per year. 

Any Book mailed post free for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
c. Ditson & Co., “43 Broadway. N.Y. 


NO. 


GOSPEL HYMNS 


Ira D. Sankey, as. McGranahan 
Geo. C. Stebbins, 


Usxedin the Gospel conducted by 
Messrs. Moody, W e and Pentecost, 


*.* The world-wide ac of Nos. land 2 of 
this series of Gospel Hymns, and the demand fora 
fresh collection of the same character, has enc uur- 
aged the publishers to send forth the THIRD book. 
it will be fouad to contain a large proportion of 
new Songs never before published, inciuding sev- 
eral by the tnspired BLiss. which have been re- 
served for this bouok, together with some of the 
most useful older ones. In short, 

GOSPEL HYMNS Ne. 3 

is offered as the best collection of pure. invigorat 
ing scriptural songs ever produced, not surpassed 
even by the two preceding of the same celebrated 
Series 
Price, B5c., by mall; $3.60 per dozen, by express 
(sospel Hymns No. 3. words only. 

Price. Gec., by matl; GOc, per dozen, by express. 


Biglow & Main, | John Church & Co., 


New York. Cincinnati, O, 


DEMOREST’S MONTHLY 


— THE — 


=| WORLD'S MODEL (MAGAZINE. 


A grand combination of the entertaining, the 
useful. and the besutiful, with fine art engravings 
and oi! pletures in each No. Price 25c. Yearl 
83. with an unequaled premium. twu splendid oft 
pietures, Rock OF AGES and Tue LION'’s BRIDE, 
15x21 inches, mounted on canvas: transportation, 
We. extra. Send postal card for ‘full particulars. 
Address 


WwW. JENNINCS DEMOREST, 
17 East 14th Street, New York. 


Cheapest Bookstore | 
in the World. | 


4 S Curious Old Booka at your price 
2 Standard Books at our price. 

Bibles and er Books at any 

Catalogue No. -EGGAT Bros. 


BOOKS. 


| duced prices. Whatd. you want? 


CENTS = 


Operas, $1 each. 


MOZART 
LUC REZLA DONNIZETTI 
CHILD OF THE = 
AUBER 
VERDI 
PEK FREISCHUTZ ......... WEBER 


Librettos of all the operas, 25 cts. each. 
sole Agents for the United States 
between 15th and lth N. Y. 


jano. 


& C0., 


SEND 
10 


for THE ORPHET King's 
Journal of Music. 14 pages of 
qhotee Music. Best Cul. 
HORACE M. KING, Publisher, 
‘ark Place, we 


HARP if AKPER’S WEEKLY 
and LLARPER’S BAZAR: (ne copy of either for 
ome year, Postage Prepaid bythe Publishers, to any 
Subscriber in the United States or Canada ™m re- 


ceipt of 4. 

HARPER'S MAGAZIN®, HARPER'S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER'S BAZAR, to Qne address, for one year, 
#0; or any tw for $7. Postage prepaid by the 
Publishers. HARPER'S CATALOGUE will be 
by maw on receipt of Ten Cente. 

HARPER & BROTHERS. Franklin Square, N. Y¥. 


MACAULAY'’S ENGLAND, 5 vols. 

ENOLAND. 6 vols. 
Rom & vols. Cloth, ext 

Cl AXTON., REMSEN & Phila. 


NATUR A Weekly lLllustrated Journal of 
* Science, has recently been much in- 
creased in size. and wil! be found of increasing 
value to all interested in Science. §7 per annum. 
no 1b ects. for panes copy. Macmillan & Co., 
Bend St... New York 


New Catalogues free 
BOO by _ on application 
REDUCED. 
CASSELL, AL 
508 Broadway. New York. 


SERMON PAPER. 


PARCHMENT 


which is the strongest paper made, and qill not 
crack Or wear out by use. Its color (cream) pecu- 
liarly adapts itto night work, being far more pleas- 
ing and less trying to the eyes than white. 

It isthe only paper made from pure fibre 
and not adulterated with clay or earth to give it 
weight and surtace, and contains no jute, 
wood, straw, coloring matter, nor any for- 
eign substance whatever. 

PRICE PER REAM. 


7 ib. Sermon (whole or half sheets), 83.00 
4.00 

Cap. Letter and Note sizes on hand or ruled 
to order. Un receipt of price any quantity will be 
sent to amy address, charges paid. Address for 
samples, 


ACME LETTER FILE MFG CO., 
19 John Street, New Vork. 


See below Card of Am. — which lis 
endorsed by Kev. A. H. Cla rena. Am. 
Home Miss. Somety; and 4 Dr. Thwing, Sec. 
Board of Foreign and Domestic Missions of the 
Prot. Episcopal! Church. 


EKK'S MAGAZINE, 


er volume, 
‘loth, extra 
gilt. 


American Tract Society, 

NASSAU ST.,N. Y., Nor. 

ACME LETTER FILE M'F’G Co., 19 John 8S 

Gientlemen—It gives me great ~ say to 

you that the Aeme Parchment Paper bought of 

you has given perfect satisfaction ; for toughness 

and ability to resist hard wear it is unsurpassed. 

| have commended it to severa! clergymen for use 

as Sermon paper, and hd are much pleased with 
t. Yours tru 

H. E. SIMMONS, Business Agent. 


N.B.—The public are cautioned against a cheap 
imitation of this paper, resembling it only in color, 
but possessing none of its good qualities. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


For Churches, etc., known to the vy EEL 
26, are made THE MENEELY BEL 
OUNDR West Troy,N 

Catalogues free. 


Mountings. No Age 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
tells of Pure Copper and Tin 
for Churches, Schools, Fire 
Alarms, Farms, ete. Fu "LLY 
WARRANTED. Catal 


sent Free. V ANDUZEN «& TIFT, Cincinnatl & 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS AF Y. 

Manufacture @ superior qua fit of Beil 

ecial attention given to CH HUR RCH ‘BELLS 
Dlustrated Catalogue sent 


AGENTS WANTED. 


PATCH 


Samples 
by mail, cents. 
J. BRIDE & O., 


The most 
remarkable 
pr 


Say used 
New 


BLUE 


AGENTS, READ THIS. 


We will pay Agents a Salary of $100 per month 
and expenses, or allow a large commission to sell 
our new aud wonderful a We mean what 
we say. Sample free. Add 


SHERMAN & ‘Viarshall, Mich. 


St.. opp. New Post Office. New York. 


AGENTS WANTED trated Subscription "Books. 
special territory assigned. Descriptive Circulars, 


with terms, mailed on applicutionto J, B. Lippin- 
eott & Co. (Subseription Dep't). Pubs... Phila: 


Those answering an Advertisement 
bd confer a favor upon the Adver~ 

that they saw t a 
the Christian Union 
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Pooks and Authors. 


DAUBIGNE’S HISTORY OF THE REFORMA- 
TION? 

The writer of this notice vividly recalls a beautiful 
evening many years ago when he entered the hospitable 
dwelling of Dr. Merle, as he was called at Geneva, 
which looked out upon the blue lake, and was kindly 
welcomed by the historian, who in figure and counte- 
nance bore a wonderful likeness to the late President 
Wayland of Brown University. He was then busily at 
work upon the production the last volume of which, 
being the thirteenth of the entire series, and the eighth 
of the portion relating to the times of Calvin, has just 
been issued from the press. The esteemed author did 
in 1872. If popularity were the sure test of merit, there 
could be no doubt of the excellence of a work which 
has been so widely read in varous languagcs. Dr. 
Merle resolved at the outset to follow the advice given 
him by M. Guizot, who counseled him to give details. 
This is one merit and one charm in bis work; but in the 
“arlier Volumes relating to Calvin this merit is pushed 
to excess. The record of the Genevan history, even 
prior to the appearance of Calvin upon the scene, is drawn 
out with an unnecessary and tedious prolixity. If his- 
tory were always to be written on such a scale it would 
be very soon true that the world would not contain the 
books, The author also wished to leaven his pages with 
Christian feeling, so that they might inspire as well as 
inform his readers. Now, it cannot be questioned that 
in this particular be has carried out his design, however 
We niay regret the occasional absence of that breadth of 
religious sympathy which overflows the barriers of 
party, and recognizes true worth in the devotees and 
the worship of a hostile communion. Certainly, the 
author succeeded in another part of bis plan, which was 
to make his bistory interesting. His vivacity never 
flags. The animation and rapidity that belong to the 
French mind pervade these volumes from beginning to 
end, aud avail to hold the attention of many who would 
turn aside from historical writings of a more subdued 
and prosaic character. This pile of volumes contains a 
mass of valuable information upon the great religious 
movement of the sixteenth century, and upon the men 
who stand in the foreground of the picture. If the 
work cannot be considered a dispassionate philosophical 

survey of this momentous era, if it is colored through. 


out with the strong preposst ssions of an earnest advocate 
of one of the parties in the conflict, it is, nevertheless, a 
full, readable, quickening parrative, and one entirely 
free frm any conscious perversion of facts or willful 
exagveration. 

When we come to weigh the merit of D’Aubigr é’s 
History as regards the homely, but sterling aud indis- 
pensable virtue of accuracy, we are obliged seriously 
to qualify the praise which it is always pleasant to be- 
stow upon a work of this kind, But it must be said 
that the author had very little of that sound historical 
skepticism which sifts testimony, separates the chaff 
from the wheat, throws aside the most pleasing legend 
when it lacks inspiration, and clings with an inflexible 
fidelity to the unvarnished truth. Illustrations of this 
remark might be easily gathered from any of the pre- 
vious volumes. They he at band in the volume before 
us. As ap example, we may refer to the chapter VIL, 
entitled Queen Joanna,” the errors of which have 
already been referred to by Mr. Pocock, in “The Acad- 
emy.” M. D’Aubigné allowed bimself to be misled by 
Bergenroth, who in the introduction to ope of the vol- 
umes of English State Papers, and in Von Sybel’s 
“ Zeitschrift,” broached the astounding theory that the 
mother of Charles \., instead of being mad, was really 
a Lutheran—substantially so, twenty years before Lu- 
theramism began in Germany—and that this lady was 
treated with the utmost cruelty by her father and 
mother, Ferdinand and Isabella, ber husband, Philip, 
and ber son Charles, on account of ber religious opin- 
ions, and ip order to deprive her of the crown of Spain. 
This incredible bypothesis is maintained in the face of 
abundané proufs that poor Joanna was really mad. Charles 
V. is even made res; onsible for orderiog ber to be tort- 
ured on the rack—the phrase dur cverda being so inter- 
preted; whereas its real meanving is ‘* to give the rope,” 
in the sense of giving to the frantic prisoner greater 
liberty in ber confinement. Throughout the chapters 
on the Eoglish Reformation D’Aubigné follows the 
statements of Fox, without qualification or criticism; 
although every scholar knows that the martyrologist, 
though an hunest chronicler, and un@uly disparaged by 
many, nevertheless gathered into his net floating reports, 
and rumors, and traditions, which, in many instances, 
fail to be confirmed by more trustworthy sorts of evi- 
dence. No competent English writer would think of 
reproducing the narratives of Fox without subjecting 

1 Histery of the Reformation in Europe in the Time of Calvin. 


By the Rev. J. H. Merie D'Aubigné, D.D. Translated by 
William L. Kh. Cates. Vol. VILL. New York: Carter & Broth- 


ere. 1879. 


them to careful scrutiny, any more than he would think 
of reproducing, in a similar way, the tales of Herod- 
otus. 

Some of the errors in the chapters of this volume 
which relate to English history have been pointed out 
by .recent reviewers. We read (p. 252) of Catherine 
Seymour and Cranmer: *‘ She told him that there had 
been a marriage contract between her and Derham, only 
verbal, indeed, she said.” ‘The authorities referred to 
are Cranmer and the first volume of the State Papers. 
But Cranmer says: ** She thinks it to be ne contract, as 
indeed the words alone be not (Works, IL, 409). He 
wished at that moment to make it out that there bad 
been a pre-nuptial contract with Derlam, which would 
bav. rendered Catherine’s marriage with Henry null 
and void. In point of fact, she p rsistertly denied that 
there had been any such contract; she would not vive 
up the claim to be lawfully the Queen. The context 
shows that the historian has not understood the charac- 
ter and bearing of her questions, 

In fine, D’Audigné’s History, although an animated, 
circumstantial narrative, and useful for popular read- 
ing, lacks the impartiality and accuracy which are re- 
quired to constitute it an authority. — 

CYPRUS. 

There is now great interest felt in regard to all that 
can be learned about Cyprus, and there are varying 
opinions as to Whether the ** gem” which Lord Beacons- 
field bas secured for the Queen’s crown is really of the 
purest water. At first there were nothing but coogratu- 
lations at the success of the great diplomatist. His 
countrymen did not fail to remind the public that 
though Richard Coeur de Leon, upon conquering Cyprus 
in 1191, savagely ordered that no Jews should be pres- 
ent at the ceremony of invesiture, ** now, eight cent 
uries afterwards, England has to thank Benjamin Dis- 
racli for its new possession.” The island was declared 
to be a mine of enormous wealth; it was said that the 
productions and fruits of all climes flourished there; 
that its size alouc limited its wine-producing « ap ibilities: 
that two silkworm harvests could be wathbercd in ove 
year; and that by the time British rule had governed 
Cyprus twenty years it would be ackeowledged to be 
the loveliest spot on earth, Sir Garnet Wolscley w: s 
at once besieged with requests for appointments to en- 
able discontented Englishmen to emigrate thither 

By this time, however, though Eevland has en- 
joyed her new acquisition bot w few months. the ies 
table vrumblers have begun to portray the reverse sil 
of the picture. One whilom ardent Cypricte announces 
his speedy reture to England on ace unt of the © pesti- 
lential and unendurable climate.” We are told there 
are no comfortable houses to live im; that a dwellirg 
reoting before the cession tor £15 per annum is now 
held at £250; that the same ascending seale of prices 
was attempted in the matter of provisions buat was put 
a speedy stop to by the government. This last would 
seem, according to another writer, to have heco rather 
a superfluous exercise of authority, “for vo stock of 
g ols exists in the islaod.” Truth lies midway, proba 
bly, between such widely differing statements, acd the 
dispassionate account of Cyprus given by Herr Von 
Lobr, who thoroughly explored the island, is a timely 
addition to the little knowledge we have of this last 
acquisition of England’s. 

Herr Von Lobr landed at Larnaka the latter part of 
April, 1877, the best time of the year to visit Cyprus, 
as the second rainy season, which begins the middle of 
March and lasts until May, is nearly over, and the sun 
has not the scorching power which prevails from June 
to the end of October, when the rams bevin, lasting 
until the end of January. 

Though the coast towns are considered dreary, our 
traveler says that such was the beauty of the environs 
of Larnaka that he could not help exclaiming to him- 
self, ‘‘ If this is the worst part of the country, what a 
paradise the interior must be'”’ and what he saw during 
his explorations evidently contirmed him in his first 
opinion. From Larnaka he went to Nikosia, the 
capital, passing by Athienu, and Dali, the ancient 
Idalion, where was the famous temple to Venus, now a 
heap of ruins, and everywhere saw ruin and decay. 
The people apparently have no desire to improve their 
condition; without any care the soil yields enough for 
their simple wants, and they pass their lives in dirty 
contentment. 

When one considers under what misrule the Cypriotes 
have suffered for the lust three hundred years their 
apathy and sloth cao hardly be wondered at. Loder 
the Byzantine rule the ** sweet island” well deserved its 
name; it was a place of refuge for all oppre-sed, and 
husbandry and trade flourished. There in 557 the reer- 
ing of silk worms began, anid ia a few years there were 
maoy famous silk factories. The weaving of silk 1s 
still an occupativo, but only for hme use; nove is vow 
exported. When Richar|, indignant at Berenyaria 
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being refused a landing, seized the island, he sold it to 
Guido Lusignan, and here the Knights Templar estab- 
lished themselves. For about two hundred years under 
the Lusignan kings Cyprus was the center of Eastern 
commerce; but continued prosperity enervated the peo. 
ple, and when in 1337 the Genoese cssayed to conquer 
Cyprus they found it no difficult task. Then the Vene- 
tians claimed it, Katharine Cornaro, who had married 
James di Lusignan, on her bushand's death addieating 
in favor of the State, and for a brief time order seemed 
likely to be restored; but the Turks in the sixteenth 
century swept down upon the doomed island, and since 
then it is not surprising that under such mereiloss task. 
masters the Cypriotes have sunk to their present de 
graded position. Their beautiful forests were cut 
down, their dwellings destroyed, their revenues seiz od, 
and they reduced to a condition but little better than 
slavery. Then owing to the neglected state of the 
country the locusts brought from the Caramanian 
mountains for many successive yeurs swept the land, 
destroying every edible thing and dying themselves by 
thousands in the open plains, thereby filling the air th 
pestilence. 

Under proper drainage, irrigation and cultivition of 
the woods, the ruthless destruction of which has left 
bare whole tracts of lasd and dried up many water 
urses, and thereby caused the prevalent malaria, there 
is no doubt that Cyprus may avaia become the warden 
of the Rast. Hlerr Von Lour asserts that in the matter 
of wine alone fifty times more than is now produced 
could be obtained from. rich vineyard lunds lying idle 
From the Koights Templar the Cypriotes not only 
learned the art of makiog the fine Commiauderia wine, 


but also how to the beceatic: ~ esteemed ad 
cious cating by epicures. These little birds are found 
in quantities; they are picked and then packed in jars 
filled with wine, which, scaking into the thesh, hardens 
it, and imparts the peculiar flavor so prized. 

Horr You [ihr was astonished at the simple diet 
of the Cyprictes, declaring it to be wonderful on how 
little they could subsist. In the course of the year they 
had one hundred and fifty fast days, when only bread 
and some vegetables are permitted. They ceonerally 
obly .wo or three times a week, rare eat tent or 
fish, fruits and veuretables forming thei pric ipal 
diet. 

After leaving Nikosia our author visited Fam savusta, 
the ancient Salamis, ascended Mount Olympus. ex 
Kolossin and Amathus, which is supposed to be the 
oldest city ia Cyprus, now entirely destroved, no trace 
of its former splendor remaining save a rutied chure) 
and «shattered vase. Of this last Von Lour tells u- it 
was destroyed some twelve years ave by some French 
antiquarians, who removed its mate. The vase. he 
says, Was of stone, adorned on the side with the imaus 
of four bulls. It was so deep that an ordinary man 
standing im it could just have looked over the rim, 
Pieces of the handles he found on the mountain, «od 
had if not been for ihe vandalism of the French the 
pair might have still adorned the mount on which they 
mu-t have stoud over one thousand years. Theo whole 
of Cyprus is evidently a vast tomb of buried treasures, 
for wherever excavations have been attempicd suce 
has crowned the work, 

The climate, though apparently injurious to Pus 
peans, Cannot be pestilential,” as the people 
good old age. There are no hospitals on the island, aed 
doctors are not in demand. Of course the rivuses by 
sickness among the British troops should not be taken 
as a proof of its unhealthiness, for they were suddenly 
transplanted during the most trying season of the year 
to a new, untried climate, where no adequate prepara 
tions had been made for their comfort, nor even for 
their subsistence. But wise levislatioa will remedy the 
existing evils. 

Herr Voo Lolit’s work is worthy of careful attention; 
there is a great deal of valuable information to be ex- 
tracted [rom it, and concerning Cyprus, past, present, 
and probably future, we can learn from its paves all we 
need to know. Thie iilustrations are fioc, an) cuable us 
to understar what from'n ere text would Lot be so ap- 
parent, Vou Lobr’s wamiration of the surpassiogly 
lovely scenery. 


THE MONTHLIES.— There are two articles in the Noven- 


ber Atlantic that bear upon current topics: one. Th 

tionals—their Origin and their Aims,” by the author ot 
“Certain Dangerous Tendencies in) American Lit the 
other, “Oppressive Taxation of the bv 
Adams. Besides these the magazine va 
ried and interesting selection of patter 


reader will no doubt turn first of all to Mr. Howells neu 
story, The Lady of the Aroostook.” im the 
most promising way with a generous installment of six 
chapters. - Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis contrilutes te 
Sunday Afternoon a story of marked power with the tith 
‘Two Lives.”” Rose Terry Cooke, too, has one of her chay 
acteristic sketches, Hyde's Mission Meo James 
story “Fishers of Men” develops well is sone 
thing of a resemblance, by the way, between this <tors 
and the opening chapter of “ Haworth’s” in © Scribner,” so 
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far at least as each touches upon the relation of a mill 
owner to his men. A valuable article in “ Sunday After- 
noon” is ** How to Use the Bible,” by the Rev. Washington 
Gladden. and an entertaming paper, by H. K. Carroll, de- 
scribes some of the peculiarities of the Dunkards.——-The 
first article to be turned to in the November Seribner’s, of 
course, is that on ** Longfellow,” by Mr. Stoddard; a suc- 
cessor, it would seem, to the similar paper on Bryant in a 
recent number. Mr. Stoddard’s part is well enough, being 
a pleasant and appreciatively critical sketch of the Cam- 
bridge poet, with a review of his life-work. Those, how- 
ever, who know Mr. Longfellow, and are familiar with his 
home, will be disappointed in the pictures. The portrait, 
by Wyatt Eaton, fails to give the majestic beauty of its 
subject, and many of the landscape views would answer 
almost as well for any other place as for the old * head- 
quarters” house. Next to this article in point of interest 
is Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett’s story “ Haworth’s,” of 
which we have the first chapters. Wedo not wonder that 
the writer of such vigorous masculine English as this wants 
to call-in her earlier effeminate efforts. If ** Haworth’s” 
continues as powerfully as it has begun it will even rank 
bevond “ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.” “Farm Life in New 
York” is charmingly illustrated by Mary Hallock Foote, 
the sketches as we understand being taken from her old 
home at Milton-on-the-Hudson; aml “A Night with 
Edison.” also illustrated, gives some insight into the inven- 
tor’s methods and personal habits. -——All the children will 
be delighted with St, Nicholas, and many children proba- 
biv of a larger growth. A certain “ Review Club,” of 
which we know, not far removed from the city and num- 
bering some thirty adult members, includes among its 
mavazines St. Nicholas, and reads it as thoroughly as any 
of the other pervodicals, The pictures this month are 
and no one who wishes to enjoy a hearty laugh 
should fail to read the poem of “The Three Wise 
Men.” and examine the illustrations. Hope Ledyard’s 
entertaining plea, that girls should have a little more 
play and a little less forcing, must meet with hearty 
approval from all interested in children’s education. 
The whole number is good, and whoever begins to ex- 
amine it will certainly read through to the end.—— 
ilpplefon’s has an article, “The Jumping Procession of 
Luxemburg,” by John Murphy, which gives a vivid picture 
of a quaint religious procession which takes place annually 
at Echternach, a place rarely visited by tourists. Con- 
sidering how much interest the Passion Plays at Ammer- 
yau have excited, it seems strange that this singular cere- 
mony has net received more attention. The stories in 
this number are alluindeniably tragic, though the number 
as a whole is more than ordinarily interesting. Lippin- 
cols for November opens with an illustrated account of 
Long Island, under its Indian name of Seawanhaka. 


Lame Iklond is steadily growing in popularity, as a sum- 
mer resort, and the writer, Miss Jennie J. Loung, oas a 


keen appreciation of its scenery and the purity of its 
* For Percival” and “ Through Wind- 
nu Ways” are continued. Mrs, Treat gives an interesting 
account of “© Tlarvesting Ants,” Mr. Kennan finishes his 
‘Il nwritten Literature of the Caucasian Mountaineers,"’ 
and there are stories, poems, essays and the * Monthly 
“always a good feature, to make up the rest of the 
nunaber It is perhaps indicative of an Increasing ten- 
dency among American story tellers to draw their material 
from European sources that two of the short stories in 
Harper's, one by Clara F. Morse, entitled “ Melanie,’’ the 
other “ Angelique’s Novitiate,” by Krte Putnam Osgood, 
are French in scene, characters and plot, in everything, in- 
deed, but the language. To this number Edwin P. Whip 
ple contributes “* Some Recollections of Rufus Choate,” and 
there are illustrated papers as follows: “A Free Kainder- 
varten,’ “Old Flemish Masters,” “The New Sequoia 
Forests of California,’ “Wild Babies,” and “The Sea 
Islands.” The serials are continued, and poems by Paul 
Hayne. Wm. Gibson, Ellis Gray and Helen Conant. — 
The Contemporary Review (Willmer & Rogers News Co.), 
for October bas as its leading article “ The Sixteenth Cen- 
tury and the Nineteenth,” by W. E. Gladstone, followed 
by “England and America as Manufacturing Competi 

tors,’ by James Henderson; ** The Atheistie Controversy,’ 
by Francis Newman; “ Amusements of the People, © by 
“Sir Walter Scott and the Romantic Ke 

action,” by Julia Wedgwood; “ Hackel and Virchow,”’ by 
Charles Elam: ** The Dogmatism of Dissent,’ by Principal 
Tulloch, “Contemporary Life and Phought in France,’ 

by G. Monod, “Contemporary Life and Thought in Rus- 
sia,’ by T. S.; ending with ‘**Contemporary Literary 
Chronicles.’ The two lightest articles in the number and 
most adapted for popular reading are those by Professor 
Jevons and Miss Wedgwood.——It is hard to recommend 
any one article in The Nin teenth Century for October, from 
the fact that all are so conspicuously good, Between Arch- 
ibald Forbes’s article on Cyprus, Mr. Mackonochie’s on 
‘The Separation of Church and State,” Mr. Mallock’s on 
‘Faith and Verification,’ the paper of our correspondent, 
Rev. Ro W Dale, on “Impressions of America,” and Mr. 
Gladstone's on “The Slicing of Hector,” so far as able 
treatment woes there is not much to choose, 


charming, 


The serials 


{ 


Stanley, Jevons: 


Some JuventLe BooKks.—There is a whiff of Christmas 
in the air as we turn over the pages of the children's 
hooks on our table. First in size and first in elegance of 
dress is another of Mr. Scudder’s Bodley series, The Bod- 
leys on Wheels. The covers, though quite in the present 
fashion of Japanese decorations, are more unique than 
pleasing. Within it is like its predecessors in the combina- 
tion of rare tun and historical and other information. 
The Bodleys take a journey around Boston, and to illus- 
trate the various interesting spots they visit the publishers, 
Messrs. Houghton, Osgood & Co., have made available some | 


of the excellent pictures which appear in their Boston 
Guide. —— Miss Sleight’s Prairie Days (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 
is one of those rarely interesting and healthy books for 
children that are coming slowly to supply the place of the 
trash. Here is a picture of life in an Illinois prairie village 
that is neither sensational, on the one hand, nor prim on 
the other. There are Indians in it, but they are real 
Indians, solid and of human flesh and blood. There is 
school-life of the healthiest sort, but not wanting in ad- 
venture and other spices. The picture of a swapping 
mania in a Western school, with the story of the little 
girl who traded her bair toa big young lady who wanted 
a “switch,” the excitement about the wooden wall, the 
sketch of cousin Angelica, the “Shaker hospital,” and 
indeed any other chapter in the book, refreshes even a 
child-loving grown person like water from a fountain. 
So realistic is the picture of life in the West that one is 
sure that everywhere there must be real people and actual 
events inwoven with the fiction, but one cannot tell 
*t’other from which,” it is all s: cleverly done. The moral 
atmospLere is all good, but the moral is nowhere made 
obtrusive. The Springdale Series Robert Carter & Bros. ) 
is composed of six small books gaily set off with some 
brilliant but not very artistic pictures. The stories are 
reprints of English books, simple, and good for young 
children.—— Daisy Bank, by Miss Joanna H. Mathews, 
needs only to be mentioned to be in speedy demand by all 
Miss Mathews’s numerous friends; Christmas Jack, by 
the Rev. E. A. Rand, is a story of the improvement in a 
certain dismal! alley wrought by the persistency of Chris- 
tian love in the hearts of some of its inmates: Hand- 
some Harry, By Sarah E. Chester, is bright, and good for 
both boys and girls. We think Harry is a little too smart, 
but as he has come to that conclusion himself and grows 
more meek toward the end of the story perhaps there 
should be no fault found. The. last three books are pub- 
lished by the. American Tract Society.——A very compan- 
ionable trio of books are Guiding Lights, containmg 
concise and interesting accounts of Michael Angelo, Mad- 
ame Guyon, Luther and Perthes; Heroes of Charity, telling 
of seven good men wh» have lived to do good in different 
spheres of Christian philanthropy, and Champions of the 
Reformation, giving briefly somewhat of the lives of eight 
of the earlier Christians who helped to make the way which, 
later, Luther and bis co-laborers widened and smoothed 
for us. It would be well if our young people could be 
persuaded occasionally to remit their incessant reading of 
mere fiction, and find pleasure as well as profit in such 
books as these. They are also published by the American 
Tract Society, though not altogether in their usual style of 
careful printing. — Coals of Fire, by M. Alice Sweet, 
National Temperance and Publicacion House, New York, 
isa temperance story of rather more than ordinary in 
terest. Llewellyn Dale's life, from his miserable child- 
hood toa noble manhood, with its varied experiences, is 
not only an example for temperance but shows how 
man’s bitter revenge can be turned into Christian love. 
—The Brewery of Taylorville, by Mary Dwinell Chellis 
(National Temperance and Publication House), is a much 
more conventional temperance story, and as such. al 
though containing much truth, will not commend itself to 
all earnest lovers of temperance. Although in the case 
given here no fatal result followed, it does not seem right 
for any father to say he would rather see a child die than 
give her a certain medicine ordered by a good physician. 
Nelly’s Silver mine, by H. H.” (Roberts Bros), is a 
story for young people by Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson, 
whose initials are »o well known tothe older readers of 
the Christian Union. A New England minister having 
asthma is forced to leave his home for the mountains of 
Cc, orado, much to his own sorrow as well as that of his wife 
ai? étwin boy and girl. Their adventures in the region so 
well known to Mrs. Jackson make an interesting story, into 
which much real informatio: is woven in the author's 
most pleasing manner. Many older people will enjoy 
the excellent descriptions of silver-mining customs. 


The Sunday Hour Series (A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) is 
the latest addition to the pocket volume literature. So 
far four volumes have been published: Gentleman Jim. 
which is Mrs. Prentiss’s last story—a tender, pathetic tale 
of mining life; .igatha Lee's Inheritanee, by the author 
of * Cloverly "’—a pretty American story with an English 
flavor; The Secret lrawer—a little sketch of Italian 
exile life in London; and lader Gray Walls, by Sarah 
Doudney, author of Stepping Stones,”’ and in the same 
quiet, unexciting vein. All these little books are well 
worth perusal. Their strong and healthful religious tone 
commends them especially to Sunday readers. 

Under the ticle of Lessons in Cookery (D. Appleton & Co.), 
Miss Youmans has edited the work used in the Kensington 
* National School for Cookery."’ She says in her preface, 
‘The special merit of this volume, and the character by 
which it stands alone among cook-books, is the superior 
method it offers of teaching the art of practical cookery. 
It is at this vital point that all our current cook-books 
break down; so much in them is vague, so much taken for 
granted, and so much is | ose, carcless, and misleading in 
their receipts, that they are good for nothing to teach be- 
ginners, good for nothing as guides to successful practice, 
and only of use to those who already know enough to sup- 
ply their deficiencies, and protect themselves against their 
errors.” Granted the indictment against cook-books in 
general (though there are some, notably *‘ Common Sense 
in the Household,” and Miss Corson’s cook-book, against 
which * vagueness” could not be urged), yet is there not 
such an error as too much detail in directions—as, for in- 
stance, nineteen directions for the boiling of rice, and forty. 
four directions, with the addition of seven N. B.'s’ for 
making ordinary wine jelly! By these manifold directions, 


however, the size of the book is materially increased, three 
pages being necessary for the receipt for making wine 
jelly, in ordinary cook-books given in some dozen lines 
The book is perhaps better adapted for a school than for 
private use, for the reason of this extreme particularity of 
direction. It appears, though, to have hal litth or no 
editing; prices are given in £. s. d., amd phrases are of fre 
quent occurrence which are not to be found tn auy American 
dictionary, and are incomprehensible in Atmerican kitchens, 
The receipts, however, are of undeniable coxcellence. 
Mrs. Beecher has happily chosen her tithe, .1// Arenwnd 
the House (D. Appleton & Co.), for the book inte which are 
gathered the artic les which the readers of the Christian 
Union have already learned to value. They 
great variety of topics, touching almost every question of 
household life. There is scarcely any housekeeper so skilled 
that she will not find some valuable suggestion here, and 
no home so perfect that the members may net tind inspira 
tion to sweeter, more unselfish, miore earnest lives. Quite 
a large number of receipts are vathered in a hundred pages 
at the end of the book, amd a cowl index renders them 
easily consulted. For those unfortunate voung house 
keepers who have no mether to run to in the numerous 
emergencies which bring perplexity to them, this book will 
serve a good purpose, although, like other artificial mothers, 
not quite equal to a real one. 

Its Nature. Certainty, and Derea- 
tion. By Rev. A. Underwood. (Tibbals & Sons). Death 
and Beyond. By the Rev. H. C. Haydn. (Baker, Pratt 
& Co). These two volumes are alike in that they treat the 
same general subject and from the same point of view, 
that of the orthodox believer; both are in small 
and both are written by practical workers— the first by a 
successful evangelist, the other by a successful pastor 
But here the likeness ends. Mr. Unde: woods book is con 
troversial, though not combative. His object is to coun 
teract what he regards as the dangerous errors of univer 
salism, restorationism, and annihilationisim. But he writes 
as one more familiar with those beliefs as they existed 
fifteen or twenty years ago than in their present forms 
His arguments are philosophical rather than Scriptural 
and though he frequently refers to the Seripture, and 
states with considerable positiveness what its temchine ts, 
he does not enter into a discussion of its true interpreta 
tion. We should doubt whether be has read either Jukes 
‘Restitution of all Things,’ or White's Life in Chrest 
He presents with considerable vigor what we may call a 
psychological picture of the mental torments of memeary, 
remorse, etc, and he seems not to accept the physical con- 
ception of punishment. His book will be more Likely to 
strengthen minds that are already rr 
foundations, but not quite securely, and that desire te be 
convinced of the truth of a doubted doctrine, than it will 
to bring back to those foundations sceptics Who have been 
swept away from them. It is in the same line as Dr. Bart 
lett’s articles in the Christian Union. but it is not as strone 
a presentation. Mr. Haydn's is a broader book: it present. 
the general orthodox view of the future state—ine ieecdina a 
final and future judgment, an intermediate state, the 
resurrection of the body, and the conscious everlasting 
suffering of the finally lost. He assumes some things that 
sceptics will be likely to deny, an’ presents as facts sone 
views which they will be likely to regard as hypotheses: 
but he has throughout one object in these sermoms, for 
such they were and are; namely, the cultivation of prac- 
tical godliness in the hearts and lives of his readers, and 
his aim appears to be rather to vse than to establish the 
truth. His sermons are characterized by culture rather 
than by power, by a broad and liberal course of reading 
rather than by an independent study of Scripture. He is 
not dogmatic though thoroughly in earnest: and his quota- 
tion, with apparent approval, of the suggestion of the 
heretical Dr. McLeod * that the number of the lost may 
be to those who are saved fewer far than the number of 
those in penal settlements and prisons are to the inhabi 
tants of a well-ordered and Christian kingdom,” indicates 
both the liberal character of his orthodoxy. and the cha ge 
that has taken place in orthodox opinion on this genera! 
subject within half a century. 
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Science and Art. 


PHOSPHORESCENT WaTCHES.—A notable improvement 
in watches is reported from Chaux de Fonds, Switzerland. 
By a peculiar process the figures on the dial are rendered 
luminous, so that if exposed once during the day to the 
sunlight they remain phosphorescent, and visible through- 
out the night. Preparations are being made for the 
production of these watches on a large scale. 


— 


LOCOMOTIVES FOR AUSTRALIA.—One good result of the 
Centennial Exhibition appears in the orders received by 
the Baldwin Locomotive Company. They have just 
shipped for Australia by the clipper ‘‘ Colorado” three 
powerful locomotives, one of which is intended for the 
passenger service. The freight engines are of the heaviest 
type used on American roads, weighing 102,000 pounds 
each. The Australian railroads are owned by the colonial 
government, and its representatives were so impressed by 
the American locomotives at Philadelphia two vears ago 
that they reported favorably, and it has been thought best 
to send round the world for specimen engines. This enter- 
prise will not be viewed with entire complacency by Her 
Imperial Majesty’s home government, but it is certain that 
if we make better goods than the English the world will 
buy them. 


COMBUSTION OF Wasps’ Nests.—Not long since, accord- 
in ; to ** Nature,” a house in Caracas was nearly set on fire 
by the spontaneous combustion of a large wasps’ nest 
which had been built in a closet under the roof. The day 
was exceedingly hot, but the accident is not ascribed to 
this, as similar cases of combustion are said to be not un- 
common in Venezuela. In beehives the temperature often 
rises to 5S* centigrade (about 8O* Fahr.), and it may be 
supposed that in was}s’ nests something similar may occur, 
the heat being generated by an alteration beginning in the 
wax. Hydrocarbons are formed and absorbed by the 
paperlike substance which forms the walls of the nest, and 
the heat generated by continued absorption may at last by 
a slight accession of oxygen reach the inflammable point. 
This is hardly o? sufficient importance to justify the fire 
underwriters in inserting a wasp clause in their policies, 
but it is an additional reason, if any were needed, why 
wasps should not be encouraged in the vicinity of houses. 


ONE OF THE MOST ARTISTIC DISPLAYS in the city is that 
of Frederick Keppel at his showrooms, 245 Broadway. To 
enjoy an engraving is probably an acquired liking. Color 
appeals to the least cultured taste. A man with the slight- 
est artistic education may fairly appreciate a painting. 
But in the engraving, where the effect is simply that of 
light and shade, dependent upon the relative fineness and 
coarseness of certain lines, there is not so much that capti- 
vates the sense. And yet the engraver is no less an artist 
than the painter. * Evidently,” says Mr. Sumner in his 
little monograph upon “The Best Portraits in Engrav- 
ing,” “an engraving is nota copy. It does not reproduce 
the original picture except in drawing and expression; nor 
is ita mere imitation, but as Bryant’s Homer and Long- 
fellow’s Dante are presentations of the great originals in 
another languaye so is the engraving a presentation of 
painting on another material, which is like another lan- 
guage.” A visit to Mr. Keppel’s rooms will richly repay 
anvone who has made a study of, or who even feels an 
awakening interest in this branch of art. He will find the 
walls laden with engravings—“ translations,’’ Mr. Sumner 
calls them—of the world’s masterpieces, the engravings be- 
ing masterpieces themselves. One, for instance, is a notably 
fine print of da Vinci's ** Last Supper’’ from the plate en- 
graved by Raffaelle Morghen a century since, the work 
upon which—all of it is pure line—occupied the artist three 
years. Another is “‘ Volterria’s Descent from the Cross” 
engraved by Toschi, a wonderful piece of anatomical study 
and facial expression. Here, too, is a series of etchings by 
Pirenesi, showing ‘“‘The Temple of Janus, “ The Villa of 
Meecenas.” “The Villa of Adrian” at Tivoli, and other 
architectural subjects executed with astonishing power 
and skill. Another of these treasures is an admirable proof 
of Miiller’s “Sistine Madonna,” the finest engraving ever 
made of that incomparable subject. A very beautiful pict- 
ure is the meeting of Joseph and Rachel engraved from 
Affiani’s painting by Garavalia. But there are so many 
that to select one, or even half a dozen, for praise is in- 
vidious. 

CATALOGUES AND INDEXES.—To prepare a catalogue or 
an index properly is not given to all. Instance the follow- 
ing. which is published in the English papers: 

“In the catalogues of the British Museum ‘A Kind of Dia- 
logue in Hudibrasticks’ is entered under * Kind.’ and * How 
to make several Kinds of miniature pumps and a fire-engine’ 
under * Kinds.” In arecent index toan English magazine the 
reader will find under A,* A Monograph of the British Spon- 
giadew : under O, *On the lodide of Barium,’ and under T, 
‘The Late Professor Boole’ and ‘The Mohawk Language,’ 
while in Isaacson’s edition of Jewel's * Apology,’ * If Protest- 
ants are Heretics let the Papists prove them so from Script- 
ure,’ is entered under l. In Scott's edition of Swift there are 
638 references to Harley, Earl of Oxford, without any men- 
tion of the nature of the allusions to him ; moreover, these 
are divided under three headings, 227 being placed under 
* Harley (Robert), 111 under * Oxford (Lord),’ and 300 under 

Treasurer (Lord Oxtord).’ Ayscough’s index to the *Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine’ has 2.411 references to the name ‘Smith’ 
without any distinguishing initials, and it has been calculated 
that it would take eight day's work at ten hours a day to find 
out what the magazine contained about any one person of 
the name.” 

It would seem that any one whoJever has occasion 
use an alphabetical index would instinctively avoid any 
of the above blunders. Perhaps the instance which would 


most perplex a novice is: “If Protestants are heretics, 
etc.” In an absolutely complete index this would be 
entered respectively under Protestants, Heretics, Papists, 
and Scripture, but this would be carrying the thing to an 
extreme. For ordinary readers * Heretics” is the “ catch- 
word,” that is, the word by which the article could be 
identified, and this would probably be sufficient. The 
average reader, then, in searching for this article would 
look for this word and find the entry made as follows: 
‘* Heretics—if Protestants are—let the Papists prove them 
so from Scripture.” So in all cases decide what is the 
catch-word and index, or search, under that. In doubt- 
ful cases cross references are desirable, thus: “ Protest- 
ants—If P. are Heretics, let, ete.,” or ** Papists—If 
Protestants are tleretics, let P., ete.”” These would of 
course be entered alphabetically under P. Weare led to 
be thus explicit because a young man came into the 
Christian Union office not long since, introduced himself 
as areporter fora morning paper, and said that he had 
been directed to look up a certain ecclesiastical matter 
and thought that we would be likely to have the required 
material. We cheerfully gave him a chair by the book- 
case and referred him to sundry encyclopedias as likely to 
contain what he wanted. He took down the first volume 
of ** Appleton’s” to make a beginning, and turned it over, 
and then began on the second. We continued our work, 
paying no attention to him, and presently he came over to 
our desk, remarking that there were so many of those 
volumes that he could not spend the time to look through 
them. We pointed out to him that they were alphabetic- 
ally arranged, whereupon he returned to the bookcase, 
gazed helplessly for a moment at the long rows of sim- 
ilarly bound books and then with a hasty “ Much obliged. 
I won't stop now. Good morning” opened the door and 
made his escape. He was not an ill appearing young fel- 
low, but he had evidently over-rated his qualifications for 
literary work. We suppress the name of the morning 
journal in question, and refer to the matter merely to 
show that people exist to whom alphabetical arrangement 
is a mystery. 


Hact and 


—Edison is to experiment with his electric light in the 
new Capitol at Albany. 

—A novelist at present governs England and teaches 
Europe lessons in diplomacy. Juventus Mundi! 

—Five thousand ladies were in attendance at the late 
Chicago races, and their bets are said to have been mainly 
confined to kid gloves. 

—According to the * (sraphic’’ Mr Tilden hae etonned 
his * Tribune.” The Buffalo ** Express” thinks that it is 
the * Tribune” that has stopped Mr. Tilden. 

—The colored people of Chicago number 4,288. And 
every way they show themselves at least the equals for 
good of white folks of similar opportunities. 

—Policemen should remove their uniforms when they 
steal chickens. Two Newark officers neglected this simple 
precaution the other night and now languish in jail. 

—Readers of light literature will eagerly seek the last 
number of *‘ Nature” when they learn that it contains a 
thrilling narrative of ‘The Precession of a Viscous 
Spheroid.”’ 

—Southern Democratic journals are preparing to read 
Mr. Tilden and his coparceners out of the party. Now we 
shall see the Northern journals of kindred affiliations fol- 
lowing suit. 

—Ten minutes, according to a medium now testifying in 
the Vanderbilt will case, is the shortest interval on record 
between a person's death and a communication from him 
in the spirit world. 

—With December Howard & Co., of Chicago (the ** Ad- 
vance” publishers), will begin the publication of a paper to 
be called ** The Sunday-school News and Bible Studies,” 
with Mr. E. P. Porter as editor. 

—The Exposition at Chicago closed last week: a very 
marked success, especially as compared with the two pre- 
ceding years; and now eight charitable associations of 
women are about to hold a bazar for ten days. 

—Judge Lawrence, of the Supreme Court, decided last 
week that, under certain circumstances, a gentleman from 
Cincinnati may tweak the nose of a gentleman in New 
York and be mulcted only one dollar in damages when the 
case is tried. 

—The feeding of prisoners costs Chicago, or Cook 
County, #45,000 this year. But 247,000 is eaten up by “‘ mis- 
cellaneous expenses,” and “errors” are charged with 
$120,000. Its poorhouse costs it this year $50,000, and its 
insane asylum $110,000. 

—Forty thousand dollars is said to be the moderate sum 
asked by the contractors for moving 2,300 Red Cloud In- 
dians to their new reservation. That is only #16 apiece, 
but would it not be better to make some different arrance- 
ment and save the money ? 

—Puzgilistic science has never been regarded as peculiarly 
dangerous to religion, but a Minnesota man changed the 
aspect of affairs by going up into the pulpit and knocking 
the clergyman down for some trifling doctrinal unsound- 
ness. Five dollars and costs was the judgment. 

—A Western board of supervisors consists of three mem- 
bers. When the chairman differs from his colleagues on 
any subject he calls one of them to take the chair, makes 
a few remarks, calls for the question, resumes the chair, 
declares the result a tie, and throws the casting vote him- 
self. 

—Hardly had the London police recovered from the on- 
slaught of the “American Bull,” as narrated last week, 
when two sailors lately from India attempred to lead a 


| bear through the streets. The creature became desperate, 
broke away, and after committing sundry depredations 
was killed. 

—The Commissioner of Public Works in this city finds it 
impossible with the means at his disposal to compel plumb- 
ers, builders ‘and others to replace street pavements in 
good order. He invites all persons to aid him in this mat- 
ter by reporting instances, giving where possible the names 
of the offenders, 

—An Anti-Horse Thief Association, covering Iowa, Illi- 
nois, Missouri and Kansas, and numbering 7,000 members, 
was in session last week at Keokuk, low... It sat in secret, 
but occasionally acts in public by hanging a horse-thief, or 
sending to prison that pest of all pioneer countries, and 
some others, 

—Efforts were begun in Chicago last week before a 
United States Commissioner to discover the amount of 
S. J. Tilden’s income in 1862 and several following years 
from the Chicago & Northwestern and the Chicago & 
Alton railways. It is said that these * efforts” will occupy 
only two months. 

—The Commissioner of Jurors in thi’ city has issued a 
summons to a 200 horse power steam engine to present 
himself for jury-duty. It was merely a mistake on the 
part of the directory man, that was all. He jotted down 
the name of the machine as recorded on a shingle, and 
thought he had the engineer. 

—The Metropolitan Elevated Railroad failed to take 
adequate preventive measures against bill-posters, and its 
sightly iron columns were pretty effectually defaced two 
or three nights ago. The head bill-poster says that he can 
make enough money by doing this to pay all possible fines 
and have a large margin left for profit. 

—There is to be a railway constructed on Vesuvius: ex- 
cursion tickets to the crater and back to be sold cheap. It 
is hoped that the invalids and feeble folk for whom these 
mountain railways are supposed to be constructed profit 
by them sufficiently to make up for the loss of enjoyment 
experienced by those who are capable of walking or riding. 

—During the quarter closing October 1, the Chicago Po- 
lice Courts sent to the Bridewell 1,858 persons, of whom 125 
were females, 87 were under fifteen vears of aye, 622 were 
marriod, and 171 could not read or write. The institution 
paid a protit for the quarter of about &4,000, Such is a 
bird's-eye view of what that city calls her minor crimes 
and criminals, 

—It is a good time to buy autographs just now. The 
latest quotations in the Boston market report Madison's 
Jeffersoil’s 40c., Edwar i Everett's 50c., Franklin's 
a letter from Jefferson to Adams £2.50, a letter of Daniel 
Webster's 80c.,a MS. of Timothy Pickering 50c., a com- 
mission signed by John Hancock #1.50, a letter from 
Jonathan Belcher (1714) (He. 

—A vicious small how of Mew ao stoaling 
aride on a railroad train, and was rashly put off by the 
inconsiderate conductor. He vindicated his injured sensi- 
bilities by making an attempt, which was nearly successful, 
to wreck this same conductor's train as it was passing a 
day or two afterwards. Conductors should learn not to 
outrage the feelings of guileless youth. 

—It is reported by French authorities that the jealousy 
between Saxon and Hanoverian troops in the German 
army came to a head during the autumn maneuvers near 
Dresden. A skirmish took place resulting in the killing 
and wounding of forty or more officers and men. An in- 
vestigation is in progress, but it is conducted with the 
greatest secrecy, and the press is forbidden to refer to the 
matter at all. 

—It is understood that measures looking to the con- 
struction of a Darien Ship Canal have hitherto failed in 
Congress through the efforts of the Panama Railroad 
Company. This is the old story. Established monopolies 
will always fight improvements. The next thing will be 
the actual commencement of work under English or 
French management, and then the United States will find 
themselves outsiders. | 

—Germans who have become naturalized citizens of the 
United States are advised by Minister Taylor to refrain 
from political discussions when visiting the fatherland. 
They are, it seems, continually getting themselves into hot 
water with the authorities by indulging in expressions 
which may not be objectionable in American citizens, but 
which are not viewed with complacency in a land whose 
Emperor has narrowly escaped assassination. 

—New York Pilot boat *‘ No. 8’ fell in at sea with the 
wreck of a New Bedford whaler, the “‘Susan,"’ which had 
just left port for a long voyage. Out of a crew of 2 only 
3 were left, one of whom the pilots rescued by cutting 
through the “bluff” of the bow and taking him out of the 
forecastle where he had been when the ship capsized in the 
gale of a week ago. The North atlantic is reported full of 
wrecks by incoming steamers, and this is but one disaster 
out of many. 

—Commissioner-General R. C. McCormick has been made 
by President Mac Mahon a Commander of the Legion of 
Honor. Assistant Commissioners Dr. F. A. P. Barnard 
and W. W. Story are made officers of the Legion: and the 
members of the Commissioner's staff, with President White 
of the Cornell University, Prof. Win. P. Blake, Prof. Edw. 
H. Knight, Charles Tiffany, Thomas A. Edison, Elisha 
Gray, James Brewster, and F. A. Bridgman, are made 
Chevaliers. 

—It now appears that the only radical objection of the 
Chinese to railways is that they are apt to be owned in 
part, at least, by outside barbarians. The Woosung Rail- 
way, Which was@he property of foreigners, was torn up by 
conservative Celestials not long since, and a new one is 
now being laid which will be owned at home. Chinamen 
are working against their own interests in this matter 


How are they to learn about watering stock and rehypoth- 
ecating bonds, and so on, without foreign intervention‘ 
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Financial. 


From Monday, Oct. MM, to Saturday, 
Oct. 19. 


Financial Quotations—Gold,— 
Monday, Wednesday, Baturday 


Oct. Oct. Oct. 19 
Giold (highest)...... MM 4 


fiovernment Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates,) 


&- Bs, 1805. C...... scores 1UM 


tor State Bonds, 


Alabama 5a. 1883.... Mo. 4a, A. or 0.4.'°92 105 
Alabama os. 45 ba, 106 


Alabama Se, 42 Mots, 14% 
Alabama iss... 42 Mo &s. J. due ST. 
Alm. Se. of » N.Y. G.L,. W.... 
Alia. Se. of NA. Ge 56.98 
Ark. ts. 2 NACL 16 
Ark. ja. M. &A LK 5 NA ‘KAKO 74 
ATs. LRP.BAN.O 5 N.C 
Ark. 78. M. 5 NA A.& UO 
Art. is. Ark.Jen.B. (NA FLA. 
Conn, tia, N°, Ge, BLA. 
(7a. Ha, WOO fa, n.b., 
78, Dds... Ids... bis N.C. n.b.. A.&O. 
(in. Te, indorsed Nu. tax.el. I, 2 
Ith. wee, tis. ISTY.... tax.ci. cow: 
War Loan.... 2 N.C. 6, tax,el 
Louisiana fe, ‘sé. . 10 
. fa, new ponds. island 6e.. 108 
La. fe.new Fi'g t. South Carviina tie. “4 
Penitentiary &) du 
La. ts, Levee tds... &) du fe. F.A.'.. 
La. ss, Levee Bde... W 40 425) 80 
Ta, Consol, Vit. 74 do 7s of 
Mic Ww du Non-fund. bds. 1% 
Mik h. mS Tenn.te,old, W285 82% 
Mich. 7s, ....... 16 Tenn. ......- 205 
Mo. due in Virgs nia Old..... 20 
Mo. ta. due lu’ du te, "Hh. 22 
Mo. fs due in IS. do He. n.b.. 22 
due in do 6s cor sol b 
Mu. due in ao 6a, deferred b. 5% 
Mo. 6s, due or 1005 bbe, 124. 76% 
Forcign Exchange.— 
dave. 3 dava, 
London prime bankers. 4.794 


Wholesale Prices 5 Farm Produce. 


For the week ending Oct. 19, 1878. 
Butter. — Receipts for the week were 25.3% pkgs 


Exports, pkes. The weather was warm and 
summeryand a dut tras de kene rally, and all early 


price. Some doleyne n were here the mecive with 
their dairies, and were mostly obliged to leave 
them in store unsold. There was sale of 6 fine 
jong freshly arrived Welsh dairies together at 
idets..a tine of Delaware ftirkins at the same price, 
and 2.000 and odd pkgs of Oleonturgurine at P. 
N. T.. all for English export. There were also 
pkes of Western mill butter exported to 
Germany ata probseble ost of lhgllcts. Oleomar- 
garine salesman sold 2), boxes, or about 200,000 
pounds, of pound pats to the home trade here this 
week. Fine fresh tall make of butter, either cream- 
ery or private dairy, is quick sale at 2cts,, and 
so soon as cold weather really sets tu it is hopeful 
that there may be «a better business and stronger 
market. We quote: sour cream creameries, fresh 
make, «weet cream creameries, fresh make, 
tine Fall make private dairy, fair 
to good Fall butter, lel0c.; entire dairies, south 

ern and middle tier counties, fine, We. entire 
dairies, Northern Welch butter, fine, lseo0e.; en- 
tire dairies, Siate butter, common to fine, lvelic.; 
creameries, fine June and July make, IeBe.; 
Western fresh dairy packed liaclsec.; Western fresh 
ladie-packed, lhelte.; Western milled butter, 7@ 
grease, 

Cheese. Keceipts for the week were 53,925 
boxes. Exports, #090 boxes. The market is dull 
forall wrades except a few fancy Septembers, and 
even late made cheese are accumulating unsold. 
Stock here now ts supposed to be about 34000 
boxes, mostiy early made, and in Liverpoo! some- 
thing over 100.000 boxes surplus over and above 
lust yeur. Our quotations must in the main be 
considered nominal and unattainable. We quote: 
Mtate factory, fancy Sept... prime late 
made State factory, fuir to good, 
skimmed cheese, 

marks sell first rate at 2eta, per 
doz.: limed exes cured first class sell at 
per doz. 

Benns.The market is better supplied and 
prices more moderate. We quote: Marrows, crop 
1878, per bushel, $1.70. 81.75; Mediums, $1.60@81.75. 

Dried Apples.—There is a large stock of old 
dry applies here unealeable at any price. New 
Jenpnessee quarters or common siiced fruit fare 
no better, only le. to l\yc. per lb. being spoken of 
as aprobable value. Fine cut apples are without 
sale--evaporated avples now taking their place, 
These sell at say jac. A moderate offering of 
choice coarse cut State or Obto apples would 
bring ic. here. 

Poultry and Game.—We quote: chickens, per 
®ci2e.; fowls, per ib., ®elle.; turkeys, per Ib., 
; ducks, venison, long saddles, per 
Ib., Venison, short saddies, per ib., l6@lic.; 
grouse, trapped, per pair, SoaWec,; partridge. per 
pair, 


SEE DURYEA’S PHOTOGRAPHS 
293 FULTON ST., Brooklyn, and Compare 


‘rices with the same clases Of Work elsewhere, 


BARLOW’ Ss INDICO BLUE. 
Best quality WASH BLU K,and most liberal meas- 
ure. WILTBERGER, l’roprietor 

233 North Becond Street, Philadelphia. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company. 


New Yor«, January 7d, 1878. 


The Ty uatees, in Conformity te the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following State 
ment of ita affairs on the Slat December, 1877. 

Premiums received on Marine Risks, 

from ist January, 1877, to Decem- 

Premiums on Policies not marked of 


94.751, 028 4 


Total amount of Marine Premiums... 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; oor upon Fire disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked Of from ist Janu- 
ary, 1877, to December, 1877........ $4,902,451 8 

ald the same 


of Pre- 
miums asd Ex- 
penses 


The Cempany has the following Aasseta, viz. 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... $10,565,%4 
Loans secured by Stocks,and other- 
i 


Real Estate and Claims due the Com- 
pany. 617,498 O1 
Premium and Bills Receivable... 
Cash in Bank ........... @ 


Total Amount of Assets............. 814 WHI 
Bix per cent. interest on the outetanding certifi- 
cates of peeges will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day.tne Fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the iseue of 1874 
will be redeemed aad paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Fifth of February next, from which date 
all interest thereon will Th he certificates to 
be produced at the time of payment, and cance! 
Upon certificates which were issued for goid re- 
miums,the payment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold. 

A divitendad of Forty Per (out. is Jeciared on the 
net earned premiums ef the Company. for the 
year ending jist December, I877, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on aod after Tuesday, the 
Seventh of May next. 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEERBS: 
J.D.J 
W. Moors, ADeLPH LEWOYNE, 
LEWIs CURTIS, Kost. B. MINTURN, 
CHAKLES H. KUSSELL, CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
James Low, Geonee W. LANE, 
DAVID LANE, ROBERT L. STUART, 
GOKDON W. BCRNHAM, JAMES G. De FOREST, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, FREDERICK CHAUNCBY 


Ww. STURGIS, CHARLES ERICH 
Josiau O. Low HORACE GR 
WILLIAM DODGE, W. 
ROVAL PHELPS. OHN ELLI 


THomAS F. YounGs, WILLIAM BRYCE, 


Cc. A. HAND, H. 
JouN D. HEWLETT, PETER 


CHARLES P. BURDETT. HoKAck K. THUKBER. 


J. D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice Pret. 
A. A. RAVEN. i Vice Prea’t. 


HANOVER 


120 Broadway, cor. Cedar St. 


Jan. lat, 


Re-Ineurance 475,002.58 
Outstanding Liabilities, 05. 207 33 


Benj. Walcott, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pree't. & Sec'y. 


Continental Ins. Co., 
Offices, 100 & 102 Broadway, N. Y. 


Breokive, corner Court and Btreeta, 
106 Broadway, Brooklyn 


Cash Asseta, July 1, I878.......... $3,204,806. 4: 
(Claims for losses, dividends, 19s, I 62 
Capital (paid up in cash)....... .000,000.00 
Unearned Reserve Fund........ ie 1.00 rO.2: 


CEO. T. President. 
CYRUS PECK, Seec’y. 


George 
Titus, 


CARPETS 


All the latest Fall Styles, embracing Axminesters, 


BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS. 


607, 609 & 611 
Fulion Street, 
@ Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Moquettes. Veivets, Body Brussels, Tapestry 


Brussels,and Ingrains at prices that make it an object for all who desire to purchase Carpets to call at 
607. 609, and 611 FULTON ST... opposite Flatbush Ave., BROOKLYN. 
ALL GUODS WARRANTED AS KREVKESENTED. 


Cameron’s Hair Store. 


Having purchased an immense New Stock of French Hair of the first quality and of the finest silken 
texture in the falling merkets of Parisand Bretagne, Lean sellall Long Hair Braids and Switches 


at very nearly the same price paid for the unsatisfactory stem Switches. 


Every color and shade. 


Beautiful Natural-Curl!l Hair Coquets, Chatelaines, Coronets, New Styles. 


W. R. CAMERON, 327 Fulton St., opposite Pierrepoint St., Brooklyn. 


EsTABLISHED Is44. 


A. THOMPSON’S 
Restaurant and Confectionery, 
30 CLINTON ST., 


Between Pierrepont and Fulton Streets. 


Wedding Receptions, Parties, Dinners, etc., sup- 
plied with a choice variety o 
Ice Creams, Lees, Charlotte de Russe, 
Oysters, Jellied Game, Pyramids, 
Bridal and Fancy 
Cakes, Flewers, etc. 


Entire outfita of Decorated China, Silver and 
Glass furnished. 


RELIABL WAITERS SENT IN Au AL “ASSES. 


ALL THE CHOICEST BRANDS OF 


FLOUR 


and the Finest Quality oft 


BUTTER, 


With a General Assortment of Groceries a 


J. THOMPSON’S, 


121 ATLANTIC AY Brootiyn, 


ESTABLISHED -—-HENRY MOLLEN- 
COLE OF MUSIC. Court et.. 
over Smith & Bunce’s Mysic KRooms. Instruction 
given in al! branches of music; a thorough foun- 
— laid for beginners: style and finish wiven to 

vanced pupile. Call for circulars. HENRY 
MOL LENHAUER, Director. NST GRABS, 
Secretar Mr. H. Mollenhauer is happy to an- 
nounce t at he bas engaged the celebrated violin 
virtuose and singing master, BERNARD M(L- 
ER 


E. DOTY, 


213 Fulton near Conc Rrooklyn. 


Gent’s Furnishing Store, 
A Full Assortment of Fal! and Winter Goods. 
HIRTsS MADE Tt) ORDER. 
Shirts re-bosomec, &c. Coilars and Cuffs laun- 
dried same as new. 


Mme. A. BENTLEY, 
428 Fulton Street, 


Importer of FINE MILLINERY Goopes. 
LATEST NOVELTIES constantly on hand at rea- 
conabte prices. Untrimmed Goods in all erades 
ualities. Also, Fine Line of MOURNING 
Ds. 42S Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


BURT’S SHOES. 


The best Shoes are those made by 

EDWIN BURT, NewYork. 
Ask for BURT'S SHOES, and no- 
tice the stamp on the sole ano lin- 
Ing. bearing the name of Edwin 
(. Burtin full. Such goods are 
genuine and warranted. Send to 


E.D. BURT & Co. 


257 Fulton St., 
Brooklyn, 
who are Special Ag’ te: 
for their lilustrated Cat- 
alogue and Price List. 
for- 
warded by 
mail or @x- 
press. All or- 
ders will re- 
ceive prompt 
attention. 


ESTABLISHED 
B STEWART. L. V. D. HARDENBERGH. 


CARPETINGS, OIL CLOTHS, 
and UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


AXMINSTERS, $1.75 to 83.00. 
MOQUETTES, $1.75 to $3.00 
WILTONS, 81.75 to $3.00. 
VELVETS, $1.35 to $2.25. 
BODY BRUSSELS, $1.00 to $1.25. 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, Sic. to $1.10. 


Three-Plys, Ingrains, Mattings, 
OlL CLOTHS, LINOLEUMS, LIGNUMS, &c. 


Lace Curtains, Lambrequins, 


CORNIC ES, HAIR MATTRESSES, 
WINDOW SHADES, Colored and Gilt. 


STEWART & CO., 


174 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 


to #1000! | 
CTIFLCL Walnut Or- 

#40 to #500. 
for6 veara. Sent free 


for examination. You take no 
riak. We puy al! freight« if not 
eee satisfactory. Illustrated 
Price-Lista mailed free, with 10,000 


ORGANS commendations from clergymen, 
professors, teachers, tuners, deal- 
ers, eople. 

CHAL & SMITH, 


Aa niversity Place, N. Y. | 


— 


Cutthis out 


BROWNE'S Metallic Weather Strips 
entirely exclude COLD drafts and 
DUST around windows and doors, stop 


RATTLING SASHES. Stood the test 


1O YEARS, Enclose 


812 BROADWAY.N-Y.. 


25 cts.for samples, 


PERRY 


STEEL 
= PENS. 


Ot superior English make. 
25 Sampies of our leading styles, 
fur tria!, including the famous U' 
and * FALCON” Pens, by magi, 
on receipt or 25 cts. Ask your 
Stationer ter Perry's Pens, 


[yison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 


Sole Agents forU.s. New York. 


P. T. BARNUM’S 
New and Greatest Show on Earth 


OPEN AFTERNOONS and EVENINGS at 
GILMORE’S GARDEN, 4th Ave., N. ¥. 


~ HING NEW! The GREAT SHOW i« 
welcomed by \verflowing Houses! The CIRCUS 
and HIP PODROME received with a Perfect Cy- 

clone of 

e NTY TRAINED IMPERIAL STAL- 
LIONS admired and applauded by al). . 

COUNT PATRIZIO appears in his Terrific Act 
of Catching a Cannon Bal) fired from a Cannon 
loaded in the Presence of the Audience. 

CHARLES W. FISH, Champion Bareback Rider. 

Maile, Female and Juvenile Riders, Runners, 
Leapers, Equilibrists, Ath- 
letes, Clown ters 
VOLC ANIC PTION of Aresie Talent 
‘ar ED LIONS, see 


TRAIN TIGE ELEPHANTS. 
MONKEYS MULES, GOATS. PONIES. 
da MAKLSTROM of MU sEUM 


an 
AN ARKFUL OF WILD BEASTS 
DAILY EXPENSES, $30 
Three times greater than any other rr 
ever opened in New York. 
ADMISSION only 25 and 50 Centa. 
under nine years, 25 cents. 
25 CENTS EXTRA 
FOR A RESERVED NUMBERED, CUSHIONED 
ARMC HAIR! 


Doors open at 1 and 7 P.M. 


hour later. 

UTILITY Can be madeany height, and folded 
ADJUSTABLE Gaines, InvalideChildres, ae Sond 
TABLE b. Sargent, sid Broadway,’ 


Performances one 


USH ONLY 


THE RUBBER PAINT 
THE BEST PAINT IN THE WORLD 


Smooth, Glossy, Dura 
BEST PAINT, 


There is no Paint manufactured that will resist water equal to it. Itis 
ble, Elastic, Beautiful, and Economical; and of any 
shade from PURE WHITE to JEP BLA 


AUK; and as evidence of its being the 


the necessity of their establishing the following Branch 
Factories will abundantly testify. 


BRANCH FACTORIES: 
9506 West St., New York: S3 West Van Buren St.. Chicago, Ill.; 
210 §. Third St., St. Loui«, Mo.; and a Whelesale Depot at Wm. 
King & Bro., 2 N. Liberty St.. Baltimore, Md. 
Sample Card and numerous Testimonials sent FREE on application 
Please state in what paper you saw this. 


Absolutely Pure. 


CONSUMERS should bear in mind that the incomparable “ Royal” is now the only Baking Powder in 
the market made from pure Grape Cream Tartar, imported exclusively for this powder direct from the 


wine-growing district of France. 
pay a few pennies more for the * 
that it’s economy to ure it. 
try, wholly without eggs. 
usband can eat. 
New York Bourd of Health, and by 


* Royal,’ 


An old experienced housekeeper writes that. uithough she has to 
finds that it goes so much farther and works so much better, 

Another says she uses the powder in puddings, cakes, and al! sorts of 
An old lady from Obie writes that it makes the only biscuit her dyspeptic 
This is because the best and most wholesome materials are ured. 


Approved by the 


such eminent chemists as Dr. MOTT, New York: Dr. HAYES 
Boston; Prof. GENTH, Philadelphia, etc. Sold in tin cans only, by grocers. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNITON. 


Von. XVIII, No. 17. 


Sunday-School. 


THE TEN LEPERS. 
Nov. Luke xvii., 

‘Wee there not ten cleansed ¢ but where are the nine?” 
LUKE xvii., 

7 © disease is more dreadful, and none ts in the East 
N more dreaded, than that of leprosy. Whether it 
is, properly speaking, contagious or not is uncertain. In- 
decd, nothing in medical science is more uncertain than 
a3 10 What is contagious. Probably some forms of 
i prosy are and some are not (See Abbott's Religious 
Dictionary, Article ** Leprosy”). But unquestionably it 
was helieved to be so in the time of Christ, and is 
almost universally so regarded by the common prople 
of the East at the present time, 

Hospitals were unknown before the Chri-tian era. 
They are still almost unknown in the East. The lepers 
cast out from seciety by a rigorous law, both by con- 
siderations of personal prudenee and by the require- 
ments of religion, grouped themselves together in little 
communities for mutual protection and mutual somety. 
They do so still, Mr. A, L. Rawson describes such a 
group of lepers, which he witnessed in the summer of 
S74 sitting just outside the Joppa gate at Jerusalem. 
To such a group as this Christ came in the course of one 
of bis journeys; the time and the occasion are. un- 
Tie place is indicated by verse 11 to bave 
been somewhere along the border line betwecn Samaria 


and Galice. To their cry for mercy he responded with 


directions that they rightly comprehended to include an 
as-urance of the blessing whicu they asked. The story 
of th ir chansing and its result is very simple, and 


needs no interpretation, The lessons are fourfold, 
1. To theircry, M ser, have mer on us,” he 
Ile did 


promise them mercy, but the Old Testament 


d, tio show yours lves unto the priests,” 
direc iy 
law regiercd that, when a leper was cured, before he 
uid im re-tored to society, be must show bimself to 
an offering, and be. omMeclally pro- 
in (See Lev., Caap. 14). Thus, when Christ 
m ¢gotothe priest, be treated them as though 

in before, ia fact, they had been cl acsed., 
promise and 


the mries tine 
hile Te 


The accepted declaration as ad 


tyirt 

precedes the « of pardon. To 
our crs ‘Master, bive mercy on us,” Jesus responds 
with ac moar. * Follow thou me.” Weare not to 


wait uuti! we have received the consciousness of our 
lorgivene=s, the joy, and peace, and love, which are the 
fruiis of the Spirit: we are tu leave ail and follow him, 
and in the following find our rehef from the burdens of 
pias! at d the fears of the fature. F reetting those 


things which are bebind, We are to press forw ardt »ward 


the mark of the prize of the bogh calling in Christ 
Jesus. 

Asthe lepers were voirg tow Jecu-alem In com- 
pliaces with Christ's mmaud they were cleansed, 


leansiny came nol betore stathed, but on the road, 


Obediecce is the road to forg.veuess. We receive 
pardon not by sittting still aud erying for mercy, but by 
Hsing up and going on our way Of daily duty in con- 
fider«c So the prodigal 
-on rose aud went from the far c untry to his father, 


iu), ob: dent 


that mercy will be civen to us, 
a din goiog found paridoa and pe sce; 
Damascus and re- 
torvivea and 


to the divine mission, went on int» 
ceived the assurance that his sins Were 
bad bis eyes open d not before, bu’ atter, his ect of obe- 
daence. Sothe jailer at Philippi showed his obedience 
io the divine command by taking the Apostles whom, 
bee fore his COonVeTsion, he hac thrust iuto the inper 
prison, and setting meat before them, aod Washing their 
stripes, and providing them with every comfort aad 
il the hospitality it was in bis power to bostow, 

One of them, when he saw that he was healed, 
thanks; the other nine Weaot on 
their way. The one disobeyed the letter of 
command: he did not continue his journey to show him 
self to the priest. The others obcyed the letter, but left 
(prist unthanked, and Christ commended him who had 
disobeyed the letter under the impulse of gratitude 
rather than the nine who bad obeyed the letter but had 


turned back to give 
Christ's 


exhibiicd no impulse of cratitude. 


Love ad vratitude are better in Christ's eyes than 


ohediernce to the Ictter of a command. Obedience is 
the Wiitess, the testimony, the evidence of love, but 
without love ts valueless, while love that 1s 


disobedience may be, and often ts, Ccom- 


obediens 
appearaces 
merdable. 

$ ** Were there oot ten cleansed’ but where are the 
nine?” This question of Curist both indicates his appro- 
bation of the returvines one and points for us the moral 
of th@lesson. Prayer meetings are more trequent than 
praise meetings, and petition in prayer is long and 
thanksgiving occasioua!, Ia our church meetings how 
many are the petitions, how few the thanksyivings. In 


our per onal experiences how aiten we go to ber 
deped by our needs, and bow rarely burdened by. our 
Nay, how even our uplove and our ingrati- 


pratituch 


Saviour. 


tude shows itself in «ur fears for the future, despite all 
the providing and victory-civing grace tn the past, 
TRACTS FOR TEACTIERS. 
SHOW YOURSELVES. 

Believing children should make publie profession. “Tis 
an appointed way for strengthening faith. It pleases the 
before this Jesus sometimes forbade healed ones 
totellofit. But he never rebuked theirtelling. See here: 
“Tt came to pass, that, as they went, they were healed.”’ 
Lead older children to unite with the church, Lead the 
younger to make professions to the teacher, the class, their 
Give them frequent opportunities to confess 
He will use their professions 


parents, 
themselve= Christ's little ones. 
to build up their faith. 

careful what thes profess Profession of religion” 
Not “religion,” but Christ is the subject of 
Not change in self so much as the un- 
These ten were to show themsaves to 
They could see no 


is Valueless, 
pre ifession. 
chanying Saviour. 
the priests, cus mg already cleansed, 
change. Their faith on Christ led them to start while as 
vet there were no signs of healing upon them. That start- 
ing showed faith on Christ's promise, Jesus honors such 
faith 


Chree Sides to It. 


By KATE Footer. 


ATLL sIDES—AS SEEN BY AN IMPARTIAL SPECTATOR. 


FINE titst encounter of the girls with General Mar- 
bis secretary after concocting their 
plot was thought to be a sucecss, though there was a 
little uncertainty about one point where it was feared 
they might have betrayed themselves, 

The Doctor manifested a little surprise for a moment 
at seeing two young ladies so precisely alike, the only 
difference being in their dress, but it passed away im 
mediately. The General was much too serene to show 
any gurprise, although he became hopelessly entangled 
between them. 

Lilly said she was certain that he thought there was a 
conjurer’s trick played on him, such as when two rab- 
bits are apparently rolled into one and again separated 
intotwo. Mrs. Sprague and Judge Wilmarth were both 
in the parlor, so it was easy for Lucy to go out for a 
moment, and, soon after, Lilly, with a pretext of some 
kind. 
ten minutes later Lucy came quietly back, wearing 
Lilly’s dress, ribbons, ear-rings, and even finger-rings. 
Aunt Marian immediately said, ‘* Lilly, where is Lucy >” 

Here was the weak point. Lucy involuntarily began, 
“Tam “—and caugbt herself just in time to add, ‘* one 
of us tmust be with mamma, you know.” 

‘* Your invalid mother is quite dependent upon you,” 
said the Doctor in gentle tones; Lucy looking up to 
answer met a pair of blue gray eyes which centered the 
whole expression of the face. She was well braced up 
to her part, but felt berself getting very red, and a little 
hesitancy was visible. ‘‘Yes—we—have—duties as you 
see, Doctor, for all we are rich; mamma could not get 
along without 

This was a thrust bearing an allusion to former con- 
versations with Lilly, and she was happy to see the keen 
observant look die down on his face. 

‘‘T think he suspected something,” she reported to 
Lilly afterward in talking it over; “‘but I am sure | 
threw dust in his eyes. In a moment I was as much at 
ease in my manner as if | had kaown him a long tine. 
I am certain he thought I was you.” 

‘* It is as good as acting in a play,” said Lilly execut- 
ing a small caper of delight; and they planred new 
combinations every day and carried them out witb great 
spirit, though not always with the feeling that they 
were entirely successful. 

‘| bive caucht cold,” said Lucy one morning; ‘‘ now 
remember you must sniffe and use your handkerchief 
whenever you see Dr. Durecan until I get over it.” 

“Yes, but you are the one that is to be on duty to 
day. Aunt Marian, the General, and of course the 
Doctor are to take you through the Japanese section.” 

“So they are. How delightful and fatiguing it will 
be,” 

Lucy came home from the Exhibition at noon and 
sought Lilly. ‘‘IT lave been taken about in Japan,” 
said she, ‘until lam tired to death; yet I promised to 
meet them at three this afternoon apd do some more. 
My head aches with looking, and walking, and talking. 
ure to meet at the Judges’ 


anuka and 


There wh a hurrik d cCampor to theie foo: 


You go in my stead. We 
Hall.” 

Does any one know you Lave come bome 

“Nob dy but Aunt Manan, and she thinks I am to 
come back. The rest went to some grand lunch some- 
where.’ 

‘“*T will go then,’ 
hbreathe hoarsely’” 

Yes, a little. 
ot your Jeft boot, 
away, aad that keen-eyed Doctor saw it 


‘ said Lilly: ** must [ sneeze, and 
Oh' rip the third button from the top 

One of mine came off aud roiled 
Is there any- 


thing be does not see with those eyes’ They take you 
in and swallow you down.” 

Lilly groaned, She was particular about her shoe- 
buttons and liked to have them all on; torip off even 
one in cold blood when they are so painfully put back 
required strength of mind. 

“You must do it,” said Lucy firmly, ‘‘if we do not 
keep up all these little things we shall let ourselves out 
when we least think it.”’ 

“Tbe game shall not stop fora button,” said Lilly 
rallying her spirits, and it tlew half across the room as 
she spoke, 

With Luey’s dress and her pink ribbons, Lilly met 
the gay party whom the Genera! and his interpreter 
were to take around the Japanese section. Aunt Marian 
called her Lucy, and introduced her to one or two of the 
party whom she knew perfectly well but whom Lucy 
had not seen, She wou!d have considered her attempt 
as perfect but for one little incident. She was stooping 
over a lacquered cabinet and admiring its beauty with 
as much freshness as if she had never seen it before and 
just as Lucy would have dene, when the Doctor took 
occasion to whisper, ** That is the one you liked the 
other day Miss Lilly.” She did not dare look up, know- 
ing what mischief there would be in the eyes that were 
very near hers and the rext moment her confusion was 
redoubled by another whisper—this time the tenderness 
of his tone was unmistakable, ‘‘ That pink flag at the 
peak does not deceive me.” 

Her cheeks rivalled her ribbons in color now but be- 
fore she could rally or repel the charge he had turned 
and was discussing the relative merits of certain ename's 
with Aunt Marian, his face as quiet as ever. The worst 
of this little eccounter was that her own heart turned 
traitor. She could not bear to tell Lucey how she had 
been detected, because she knew she should show her 
pleasure. Lucy got a rather garbled account of the 
afternoon and never really knew whether it had been 
euceeseful or pot I illy hastened! to turn the conversa- 
tion upon a plan she had thought of. 

‘*Let us get up a party and stayin the Centennial 
grounds until eight o'clock, taking supper at a restaur- 
ant, and then co on a long drive in Wagvoncttes through 
the park, coming home by the light of the moon. Aunt 
Marian will matronize us and it is sure to be jolly. Can 
we invite Dr. Duncan and vot the Generale” 

It was a grave question—Lucy looked solemn. Lally 
solved her own problem. ‘* We know the Doctor wel! 
enough to sav to him thee thio we want 
him and not the General. We can tell him that in <ueh 
an informal party as this it would he very hard to enter- 
fain a person who speaks neither English nor French. 
I can get 01) with the General at a serious, well-dressed 
reception, but this is a different thing; you look so seri. 
ous, Lucy, perbaps you could do it.” 

Lucy buckled on armor at the idea. ‘* No. indeed. | 
agree with you; and if the Doctor cannot manace to vet 
away at that time we must ask some other ventleman in 
his place.”’ 

It was all arranged. Six or seven kindred spirits wer 
found, both male and female. Aunt Marian enjoved the 
prospect as much as ber nieces, and the time was set. 

Lucy, dressec in Lilly's colors, laid the plans befor 
Dr. Duncan, and had the pleasure of sccing his face 
glow with approval—especially when she caused it to 
appear that he must go without the General. 

He became meditative. ‘It is the evening of the din 
ner given by the English Commissioners. General 
Maranuka will have to vo. He can take Mr. Llajime a- 
well as myself. I thirk I can wecept, Miss Lucy.” She 
look half vexed. 

** Please do not look anury,” said he, saucily, “‘whea | 
accept your invitation with such visible del oht. 
sure it is not polite.” 


‘It is pot that, Doct t, buttor such an observant man 
as you not to notice that these are the blue colors «| 
Lilly and not of Lucy is uacomplimentary 

** Nevertheless,” 
worn at this moment by Miss Lucy.” She could not 
gainsay that and retired in contusion, leaving lin mas 
ter of the field. 

The Doctor, in making his arrangements for the sup 
per, exercised that baseness w sich be bad so sorrowfully 


was the quick answer, “they are 


discovered still lingered to his character 

He went to Mr. Hajime and said in the kindest man- 
mer, ** This dinner of the English will be a wrand affair 
I suppose, but I have been with the General several 
times to that sortot thing, Now, you speak English 
as well as} eo, acd could take my place perfectly. 
you would like to co, 
that | am perfectly willing.’ 

Mr. Hajime looked gratified at this though! fulness on 
the part of the Doctor, and made bis request, which was 
immediately granted. 
givep so readily bad the General koown in who-e com 
pany the Doctor was to spend the evening. but th 
latter took care he should not know 

On the evening of the day before the drive Lilly and 


you can ask the General, saying 


Perhaps it would oot bave been 


| abe cussed the reversal which had befallen La 


| They were supposed to be going to bed, and so they 
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were, but it Was in a rambling, discursive manner dear 
to the hearts of young ladies; they wandered about 
their room in coquettish combing jackets, did up their 
hair for a few minutes, examined the state of a ruffle or 
4 ribbon, looked in the glass, ate pernicious candy, 
talked all the tome, and were an hour and «a balf in pre- 
paring 'o lay their heads on the pillows, 

There bad evidently been no tenderness in the Doc- 
tors tone to Lucey such as reached her heart, and made 
ber wish to conceal aught trom her sister. Lilly heard 
the whole story. 

did that man know me cried Lucey, ** I met 
papain the hall when | was goiog toward the parlor, he 
leaked at my blue bow and called me Lilly; Aunt 
Maurran 


stairs after he went awny, 


‘is it Lilly, or Lucey? as was coming up- 
seeing my color asked 
lt other people confuse us, 


me some question as Lilly. 
whi should not he® 
ssid Lilly, and would have added 
that she was do lighted lecause he bad not, only some 
restrainiog totluence seemed to come over and make her 
a shade less open than usual with ber sister, 

‘We must be more particular than ever to-morrow,” 
resumed Lucy in earnest tones; ‘* we must go in differ- 


canpo Ss, 


ent Wavons, und eve ry thing we Wear must be exactly 
Do man Know the difference between teunces 
and folds’ Papa would vot. That was the only thing 
in Which our dresses differed that evening of the kettle- 
drum at St. George's llouse, But Doctor Duncan 
pever confounded us oace,” 

Lilly wrestled down a strong feeling of deligut at this 
opeo stutemeat of what had been in secret a great pleas 
ure to her. and said in a cool tone, ** He is as bad as a 
man-milliner; | should not be surprised if he knew a 
tuck froma rutile, or even what a gore is.” 

“Tf be is not puzzled to-morrow by our gowns,” said 
Lucy, ‘| shall give him up. Ile must be either a witch 
It is gettiog rather Wearing, this 
alleriow our dresses to bave them alike, and the laund«d: ce: 
| should tuink would be distracted over the number of 
White sults she has to wasn.” 

Lilly looked severely at the two pretty dresses that 
lay on the lounge ready for the next day, Alike they 
were, to the width of a hem or the laying of a fold. But 
iusicad of cheerfully assuring Lucy that she had no 


or have cight segeses, 


doubt they would puzzle the Doctor completely, she 
found ber lboart stoking In the most unaccountable man- 
mr iat the tdea, acd was quite unable to say anythiog 
the Prohahiv the liw state of 
mind in which she went to bed gave ber che curi us 
dream -be told Luev the pext morning, 

“Tt ought General Mara was helpiog me ashor 
ov the I-laud of J pean with a pair of Chopesty ks in the 
while Doctor Dune in the 
vreat rutlled and tluted bronze dragon, snort- 


mies! 
sh i 
ed and howled with rage in the backgrouad.” 

‘Uod ubtedly there is an omen in that,” said Lucy, 
septentionsly; “‘but undoubtedly don’t know what 
it is. 

‘* Probably it is something evil; that is what omens 
are tor, L believe. If I had a pet superstition, | should 
try to follow it up and see what it meant. But I do not 
suppose the Doctor has claws, although he is of a good 
bronze color.” 

The red sunhght streamed long setting rays upon a 
very Lappy party that evening, occupying two tables 
under the awning which made the roof of the Res- 
tauraut Lalayeite im the Centennial groands. The 
crowd was gone, and the loveliness of the picturesque 
surroundings was increased by the sense of stillness and 
A wood- 
he Lansdowne Ravine, 
the flute notes sounding out as if he considered bimselt 
in « secluded dell instead of a place whose walks had 
heea trodden for hours by thousands of people. After 
‘pper the party broke up to walk about the grounds, 
with the understiaading that they were to meet at half- 
past elubt to lake the wagons, 

With a little contraction of the heart Lilly saw the 
it clor walk off with Lucy, and regretted that, during 


repose atter the noise and heat of the day, 
robin suog in an old tree of 


tre bustle of getting up from the tables, she and Lucy, 
by a preconeerted arrangement, bad exchanged per blue 
Wray tor Lucy ‘s red ove, the only mark which distin- 


rushed them. ‘Ile has beea deceived this time,” 


bought she, and wished she bad kept her own shaw), 
like a stab into ber soul the thouglit that 
he ooh! lave gone with Lucy even if he had not been 


Lhe stab gave a i.ttle more warmth and gra- 
Ciollnuess (han usual to her acceptance of the first escort 
tuat olfc-red himself, and, with the knight who bad thus 
come to fill the place where she hoped to see another, 
she welked toward Llorticultural Hall, and sat down on 
a bench, deciding that it was too warm to stroll about. 
The young gentleman thought he had never seen Miss 
Wilmarth so genial and fascinating, aod bad never 
heard from her such sparkling society talk, which it 
Was ov sirain on one to understand, but just pleasant 
aud amusing. He wondered which of the two sisters it 
was, and decided it was Lucy, having never seen Lilly 
quite so upreservedty brilliant. 


On their way back to the appointed gate they took a 
devious and sbaded path through the Lansdowne ra- 
vine, until the knight discovered he bad left her shaw! 
on the bench. 

‘*Wait here one moment,” said he, “and I will step 
back and get it,” and left ber standing among the trees 
on the hillside. She listened to the sweet notes of the 
thrush, and the gentle influer ces of the soft air and the 
fading light began to make her fce) more at peace with 
ber surroundipg, when from hcr * coigne of vantage” on 
the high path she saw below the Doct r suddenly come in 
sight alone, and a m ment after a gril, not Lucy, por 
any of the party, moved out from behind a tree to meet 
him. Lilly's eyes dilated with a sort of iedetinite terror 
of she knew not what, and she watched them with a 
The woman stood bick toward her, 
but the Doctor's face she cculd dimly see. At eight 
o’clock on a June evening it is still verv light. He bent 
toward the woman, and, while they were too far off for 
her to catch the lowly spoken words, she could see that 
his manner was gentle and earnest, and the tores of bis 
voice were persuasive. The woman, or girl, her form 
was slender and trim and poorly dressed, listened, occa- 
sionally shaking her head, but makivug mo answer that 
could be heard; lastly, the Doctor t ok mosey from his 
pocket and gave her. Then the returning = ps of 
Lilly's kright disturbed them; the Doctor turned t» go, 
and as he turned the woman made a quick liithe move- 
ment, caught his hand, kissed it and divappeared. Lilly 
recalled ber dream. ‘That was the omer—I was to 
discover bis scales and claws. Who could bave thought 
him wicked!” 

‘** You were not frightened by my leaving you se near 
that little bear, were your” said the returned Koight, 
noticir g Lilly's disturbed look; ** he is tied securely.” 

Lilly assured him she bad not so much as notrecd the 


fascinated gaze. 


animal. 

The moon did not rise that night—for Lilly. She sat 
iu great darkness all (hrough the drive—a kind of men- 
tal darkness over which reason had no power and will 
no control She could sot caplaiu the Doctors conduct 
except in one way, and that one at which her soul re- 
volted. In vain Reason said, ‘** You know he is hor or- 
able and pure-minded, and there is probably some 
In vain Will said, ** Believe nothing 
it Was no use: 


reason for this.” 
until you have more proof than now” 
she sat pale and spiritless, and miserable. It would have 
been very easy to tell her from Lucy in the other wagon, 
rosv and langhing and enjoying the whole thiny, with 
the Doctor on one side and a Belgian Count on the 
ctber, between whom she divided her attentions equally. 

At the end of the drive somebody helped Lilly down, 
but she did not notice whom, until a voice very well 
known said, ‘‘Ilas it been a pleasant evening, Miss 
Lilly’ The commonplace question evoked a creat 
number of thoughts and feelings, that were too swift to 
be formed into thoughts: surprise that she had not in- 
stantly known it was he and that he must have known 
all the evening be was with Lucy—that be had pow lett 
her sister to the Count and come over to her, calm! 
putting the young gentleman who had bcen with her to 
one side as if be were a tly—delight that Le had dore so 
—and then the remembrance of where she bad seen him 
last. It touk about the millionth of a seeond to do 
this and sbe was about to answer, without having 
shown any hesitation, when a little scream was heard 
from Lucy jus: on the sidewalk from her seat in the 
wagon. 

‘* You are not on tire, Miss Wilmarth; it must have 
been a glow-worm,” said a masculine voice in a sooth- 
ing tone. 

‘*1 do not like a worm any more than fire; a worm is 
a fat, green serpent! Why does not that fiery streak go 
out?” 

‘*It is only the shining trai) that those worms some- 
times leave,’ said the same voice; * it will go away in 
time.” 

As they entered the house it did disappear, also the 
curious little smile which had been curving Doctor 
Duncan’s moustache as he looked admiringly at the 
gentleman whoc uld so quickly evoke from his inner 
consciousness a fact in Natural Ibstory suitable to the 
emergency. 

(To be continuel,) 


Correspondence. 


WHAT TWO DOLLARS WILL DO. 

Our anonymous Danbury correspondent, who sent 
us $2.00 some weeks ago to vive some sick child an ex- 
cursion, may learn from the following what use was 
made of the money. Not only did one child have the 
excursion, but several others were helped. It will be 
seen bow far even a small sum may go, when judiciously 
applied, in relieviog the necessities of the suffering poor. 

ELEVENTH WARD SCHOOL, / 
709 East Iith Street. 

DEAR SiR: The two dollars that you sent to Mr. Dupuy, 
to be used in sending sick children on an excursion, | could 
not use exactly as you wished, for many of the parents 


complained of the hard times, and did not feel as though 
they could spare the time to take their children. 


So [ divided the money into three puaft ne pxirt Was 
used by a mother to take her sick child te Staten Island 
another to buy flannel for a little bov. whe has had th 
rheumatism so badly that he could net 
school without it. and the remainder in} few mem 
ishing articles for the sick 

[hope the way in which have (he tomes 


Yours truly 
| nits tran 


will watistactoryv to vor 


A GRAMMATICAL QUEER) 

—“ Two men, namely, James and George. What cart cf 
speech is mamety 

Namely is ay adverb, or an adverbial phrase, equivalent te 
“that isto say: but it is Unnecessary, us the sentence would 
be complete and grammatical without i hristian -U mien, 
Oct. With, 
Christian nion 

Adverbs qualify verbs, adjectives and other adverbs 
Now, what does “namely qualify’ Perhaps vou knew, 
but I consider myself a fair grammarian and am puzzled to 
answer. Tell us, please. A CONSTANT KEADER 
We have referred this inquiry, which was originally 
answered in our ** Inquiring Friends” column, to Dr, 
George P. Quackenbos, and have received from him the 
following reply: 

“Namely is a conjunctive adverb. [t does not qualify 
anything, but simply connects the 
James and George with the leading noun men... The d: fi- 


app sition nouns 


nition quoted by a * Constant Reader, while it ts a bee 


statement of the most usual function of adver'ss, is by 

no means exhaustive, for adverbs quality other things 

hesides verbs, adject'ves, and adverb-, and connect as 

well as qualify. Aven is another adverb that sometime - 

has the same connective force as namely in the above 


UXPTessiog, €.7., ‘T even [, am xlin., 


“WHILE THY SERVANT WAS BUS) HERB! 
AND THERE, Hk WAS GONE 

IT was a most impressive sermon trom that text It 
was, in that special case, made applicable 
that rest upon one’s own soul, tothe power an ithe ~trivings 
of the Holy Spirit, which, if regarded, niay abide with us; 
but which, disregarded or disdaimed, may leave us forever 

But the text may also apply to any lost opportunities, to 
any case Where it is either our duty or our privilege, or 
both, todo good, and while we are busy lLere and there the 
tim passes and it is ton late 

“While thy servant was busy here and there, he was 
gone” 

People have been very much stirred up ot late, or rather 
the newspapers have, about our boys. How deeply the 
anxiety has gone time will show A vast deal of iniquity 
has been unearthed, and vile and vicious publications have 
been stopped which had been doing their pernicious work 
for months and vears. 

Let us hope that so far as mothers are concerned the 
warning has been heeded. Mothers as a rule need but to 
be informed to be roused at once. No one can see a 
daughter in danger without rushing at once to warn and 
rescue 

About the boys we are less sure, for—where are th: 
fathers’ 
to have seen very few (we could count them on our fin 


In the course of a lon expe rience we remember 
rers 
really faithful fathers. Some are careless, they really 
don't care, and will tell vou, ** Oh, the boys will come ont 
right enough.” The majority don’t know. Others think 
it is the mother’s duty to look after the children. That is 
rather a strictly American notion. Nine-tenths of the ex- 
hortations are to mothers. We mean, out of the Bible. In 
the Bible they are addressed to fathers, and they 
and truly made responsible for their children. 
Most men are ** too busy ;” that is the excuse. They have 
begun by taking the means for the ends. Work was in 
tended to be the means of feeding and clothing one’s 
family. Now work, the profession or business, is the aim 
and object of life. 


simple duties as the training and government of his boys a 


are really 


And it becomes so engrossing that such 


man considers quite out of the question. The Lord says of 
his laws: ** And thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy 
children.” The answer is, ** Lord, I have not time: it is all 
I can do to make money fer them.” 

There is no harm in supporting his family. but when a 
man has neglected the further duty of training them it is 
curious sometimes to see how he has put all that money 
into a bag with holes, so that he is no better off, and his 
children, perhaps, have gone to ruin. For there is nothing 
to take the place of personal interest and care. 

oWe mourn over the country, and with reason. Things 

look dark: but one of the worst signs would be. children 
going to ruin through these gins and snares that are set 
for them, and the fathers, the Christian fathers, or at least 
the moral men, letting them go to ruin through sheer 
neglect, 

* Take this child and train Jim for me.’ 

“Lord, while thy servant was busy here and there. 
he was gone.” 

There used to be books for mothers: there are still. 
But, also, let us have an exhortation to fathers. Upon ne 
other being can the «are fall, and now is the only sure 
time. Mischief which is done is done early We have 
seen men very solicitous about the fruit of a tree: the 
wortns bad it, they would do anything to save the fruit. 
Alas! it was stung when it was green: a little care then 
would have saved it, now it is too late. 


The way to escape heartaches if nothing worse, is to be 
faithtul to one’s children: and the way to save the nation is 
to save the boys » 4 
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Che Househoid. 


AN IMPORTANT ACCOMPLISHMENT. 
By Mrs. Hexrry WarRpD BEECHER. 


| T is not a difficult thing to learn how to carve. and 
to serve out the food after carving in the best and 
most acceptable manner: and vet it is a duty—an ac- 
complishment—very sadly neglected. Our young 
people are not taught by home example to look upon 
itasa matter which requires any thought, or as an 
art to be secured by careful adherence to well estab- 
lished rules. At home they too often see the food 
severed somehow, no matter whether in chunks or 
slices, or torn off in jagged morsels, anyway, so that 
the work of dismemberment is speedily accomplished, 
all at the table served and ready to “fall to” without 
ceremony. 

Now some persons, in robust health and with di- 
gestion entirely free from all squeamishness or fas 
tidiousness, may sit ata table served in this rude, 
rough way, enjoy the food and feel no disposition to 
criticise the manner of the service, but they have at- 
tained a degree of indifference that is not creditable 
eratalla matter to boast of. To be indifferent to or 
content with such service may be an evidence of 
strength, endurance or stoicism, but it seems to us 
oniv a short remove from barbarism. 

Many feel it necessary that the curving and serving 
should be well done when they have company, but of 
no sort ef consequence when only wife and children 
are around the table. This is a great mistake, and 
love should teach everyone why the hometable ought 
to receive the choicest and most careful service of all. 

Good and skillful carving, once fully understood, 
is the best ex One preat suving of time and food 
—beeause, When well dome, no tine is Wasted inanany 
Mefectual attempts to bit a joint or cut out c®rtain 
pertionus without tearing off an amount of skin or 
gristic very undesirable; and most of the meat can 
be used, when taken off scientifically, Which would 
otherwise be left hanging on the bones or attached 
to such bits of fat or gri-tle as are not thought suita- 
ble for use. 

itis equally desirable that a lady should be an ex- 
pert curver as a gentleman; and with the same 
agimount of instruction any lady can do it as easily. 
There are a few simple rules that should be observed 
by all,and others that become evident by practice 
aud e\Npericnice, and we confess that there ure some 
rules (aid down in fashionable cook-books that are 
rat approved sense, and some can 
be accepted or rejected as shall best suit the comfort 
or convenience of the carver. It is laid down as a 
rule by many that one must not stand up when carv- 
ing. If a person is tall,or the chair at the head of 
the table ix quite high, there is no doubt that it may 
be amore cracetul, quiet Way to keep the seat while 
carving, especially when that which is to be served ts 
small, requiring very litth dexterity. But where 
there is a large piece of beef or mutton, a ham, or 
turkey, or several chickens to be served, it ts certainly 
easier, and to our eve more graceful, to carve stand- 
ing. One has freer movement of the arms, and there- 
fore more strength and elasticity in their use. To 
serve out the meut carved before taking the seat is 
more expeditious, and in both operations one is less 
linble to soil the table-cloth around the platter if he 
serve out the vVarigus portions while standing. This is 
one of the causes where, if fashion aud common sense 
come in collision, we think the latter will conquer. 

Make sure that the carving-knife is well sharpened. 
A long, thin blade is very necessary for laige joints, 
for ham, or turkey; a short, narrow, thin-pointed 
knife should be used for chickens or wild fowl. There 
are many kinds of kuife-sharpeners. Let each one 
choose such as he can use with the best effect, aud 
then be sure that the Knife os Keen before commenc- 
ing the work. 

Fowls should be placed on the platter with the breast 
uppermost. Put the fork into the breast so that it feels 
firm in the hand, and take off the wings and legs first 
without turning the fowl; then cut out the “ wishing 
bone’ or “merry thought” so as to leave the well 
browned skin over it, and as much of the white meat 
as naturally belongs tothat portion. Then cut off the 
side bones, and cut the carcass which is left in two, 
from the neck down, leaving the rump on one part, 
ready to be served in a separate portion if desired, 
for HW is a very rich morsel and much fancied by 
many. Now take off the second joint from the leg, 
and joint the wing—ot a turkey always, and we pre- 
fer also to du so with all fowls, as they are so much 
more easily picked on the plate when thus thoroughly 
dissected. 

A sirloin of beet should be placed on the dish with 
the tenderloin underneath. Thin cut slices should be 
cut from the side next the carver first; then turn 
over the piece and carve the tenderloin. The guests 
should be helped to a portiou of both. 

liam or aleg ot mutton should be carved across the 
middie of the bone first, and then from the thickest 
part till it becomes gristly and only fit for chopping 
for sandwiches. Some nice slices can be cut from the 
smmalier end, but be cureful not to go close enough to 
get the hard, stripgy parts, 

Cut a tongue across, uot lengthwise. The middle 
and thick parts are the best. That pear the tip is 


harder, and should be chopped fine and used with 
sliced hard boiled eggs for sandwiches, 

In a forequarter of lamb, separate the shoulder 
from the ribs, then divide the ribs neatly. 

To carve a loin of veal begin at the smaller end and 
cut the nbs apart. Cut off a piece of the kidney with 
the fat, and when serving, help each one to some, if 
you find it desirable, 

A fillet of veal should be first cut from the top, help- 
ing each to some of the dressing, if agreeable. 

In abreast of veal the breast and brisket must be 
separated and then cut them in neat pieces, helping to 
each, if preferred, 

When a roast piy is sent to the table it is much bet- 
ter to take off the head before serving, for to many 
persons it is exceedingly disagreeable to have the pig 
come to the table with his head on. Cut off the legs, 
joint at the knee, and divide the ribs; serve dressing 
to each plate. 

In carving a leg of venison, cut deep down to tbe 
bone, that the juices may run free, then turn the 
broad end toward you, cutting large, thin slices. 

In carving a saddle of venison cut from the tail to- 
ward the upper part, on each side, thin, even slices. 
Plates should be well warmed for venison and mut- 
ton, and we think it desirable for all meats, summer 
or Winter, that they should always be brought to the 
tuble warm. 


(IU ESTIONS AND ANSWERS, 
Question.— Please give some receipts for salad dressing. 
We give a salad dressing of which we were 
told a short time since, and think it was from a good 
housekeeper. 

Boil two eggs fifteen minutes and rub two teaspoon- 
fuls of grated horse radish, dry, into the yolks of the 
eggs, until perfectly smooth; then rub in a table- 
spoonful of white sugar, half a tea-spoonful of salt, 
the same of black pepper, with not quite as much 
cayenne pepper and two table-spoonfuls of thick 
cream, mix and rub all together antil perfectly 
smooth then add, by degrees, four tablespoonfuls of 
pure cider Vinegar. 

This is an excellent cold dressing for cabbage or let- 
tuce, 

If preterred a tablespoonful of salad oil may be sub- 
stituted for the cream,’and a tablespoonful of dry 
mustard in place of the horseradish. 


Answer, 


I was told that there was anice side dish made 
from a bash of various things wrapped up and baked in a 
cabbaye leaf. Can you tell us anything about it’ It hada 
singular name.”’ 

Ansier.—Probabl- it was what is called cabbage 
leut dole-inah, though why anyone should give it such 
aname, not likely to be understuwd Uy Mall 
it, we cannot tell. 

Take some fine large cabbage leaves, and wilt them: 
chop one cupful of raw beef very fine, one small onion 
chopped fine, one large ripe tomato, quarter of a cup 
of uncooked rice and a little salt. Roll very closely, 
one balf tablespoonful of this mixture, into a piece of 
the wilted cabbage leaf: fold in the ends of the leaf 
closely, so that none of the contents can escape. 
When all the mixture has been thus rolled up, in 
smnall balls, place in rows in a flat-bottomed saucepan 
with a little water in the bottom, at first. Leave the 
saucepan uncovered, let it stand and simmer fifteen 
minutes, then add more water and cover up closely, 
and boil slowly, but not over a flerce fire, one hour. 


(hiestion 


(niestion.—Some months since you gave your readers some 
receipts for using bits of cheese to advantage. Can you tell 
us how “ cheese straws” are nade’ I tasted some in company 
a short time since and tiked them very much. 

Anusiwer.—Was there pot a receipt for these straws’ 
yiven at the same time’ We think so, but here is one 
a little different. 

Break into a quarter of a pound of flour two ounces 
of butter, and rub with the hands till a smooth paste. 
Add to it two ounces of good cheese grated on a 
bread grater, the yolks of two eggs and the white of 
one well benten; season with cayenne pepper and salt 
to suit the taste. Mix all thoroughly together and 
roll out this paste a trifle less than a quarter of an 
ineh thick and put on a well buttered tin; then cut 
in very narrow strips four or five inches long. Bake 
in amoderate oven five or six Dinutes, a light golden 
brown, and serve hot. They must be removed from 
the tin when done with care 80 a8 to be served un- 
broken. 

(Juestion.—How should mushrooms be cooked, when not 
used mixed with other articles of food? 

Answer.—Take off the stems and put the tops side 
by side in the bottom of a buttered pan or dish. Put 
a bit of butter on each, or oil if preferred. Bake, 
and when done serve on toast, or witha rich sauce 
of drawn butter with hard boiled eggs in it. If 
chopped fine and stewed in milk they may be made 
into a mushroom omelet, which is very agreeable. 

(uestion.—How can I cook summer squash and not have it 
insipid and tasteless 7 

Answer.—Pick before the seeds have hardened: 
wash clean and remove all the stems; cut into small 
pieces and boil till tender in just water enough to 
cover. Then pour off all the water, mash as fine and 
smooth as possible, and then put into a bag and 
squeeze out all the moisture that remains. Season 
with salt aud plenty of butter and pepper, or with 
rich cream and less butter. Cooked in this way you 
will have no cause for complaint provided the squash 
is ripe and of a good variety. 


Our Vouny Folks. 


HOW CUT THE PIE 
(A GEROMETRICAL JINGLE, 

Fished all duy for smiatlest try. 

And as evening shades drew nigh, 

Stopped to see if we could buy, 

Ata road-side groce-ry, 

Anything they called a pie. 


There was one. and only one, 
Deeply filled and brownly done. 
Warm from standing in the suuntr, 
Pianked on each side by a tun, 
Since that summer day bewun. 


From the window it was brouwlht, 
With our pennies it was bought: 
Then a knife was quickly souglt 
Who would cut it as he ouwht 


* Leave it ally” says Ted, “to me,” 
As the knife he flourished tree: 
“| have cut a great ma-ny.” 


* But,” says Frank, who feared our fate, 
Will you cut it fair and straight 
Straight’ says Ted. tell vou what 
Straiwhter than a rifle-shot; 

Straighter than the eawle'’s flight, 
Straight as any ray of light.” 


I will mark the place.” says Jim 
Great exdctness was his whim 
And he measured, on the rim, 
Starting-points, as guides for hits. 


Ted put in the knife with glee; 
First he cut from atop! 


Then he cut from ctonp!! 
Then he took the piece marked F!! 
Every cut was «traight, he said, 
He would bet his cur.y head. 

Such a perfect born-and- bred 
Geometric rowuc was Ted. 


ROSSITER JOUNSTON in “St. Nicholas.” 


-— 


HARRIVS DREAM. 
By Mrs. M. F. Butts. 


there was a littl: boy who wanted to have 
good times every day. He didn't like to study, 
and he didn't like to work. When he woke in the 
morning his first thought was abouta holiday. His 
heau was full of plans for skatiuyg, and coasting, and 
sleighing, in winter, and for fishing, and tramping, 
and camping, in summer. Besides, he was a great 
spendthrift. A silver quarter could ne more stay in 
his pocket than a live coal, bis grandfather said: and 
as for pennies, and five cent pieces, they seemed de- 
termined to get into the hands of the grocer, or the 
coufectioner, or the toy merchant, as soon us possible, 

“Have a good time to-day and let the future tuke 
care of itself,” was this careless boy's tiotte. 

One day his rich uncle cume to sce hin, aud cave him 
ten whole dollars. i 

“Now we will see what vou will do with if, my 
little man,” said the old gentleman. °° Ten-dollar 
bills don’t grow on every bush in these days.” 

Oh how rich. Harry felt—Uarry Arnold whes his 
name. in the first place, he was not sutistied till he 
had shown the money to all © the boys. 

“There is a good many good times in that tem dol- 
lars, suggested Frank Mein. What a pile of 
anas if would buy, eh? and a whele poocd of ice 
cream; and a pile of oranges ‘mest as hich a» the 
Bunker Hill monument.’ 

This sort of talk made Harry's tiouth water 

“And rivers of lemonade,” added Frank, us he saw 
Harry's growing excitement. 

* Let's get some lemons now, and go to vour louse, 
and makea jolly pitcher of lemonade,” said) Harry, 
slapping his hand on his pocke: 

“All right,” said Frank; 
ing to three or four urchins. 

So off they started for the grocer’s, and bought 
adozen lemons. By the time the lemonade was made 
and drunk Harry concluded that he was hungry. 
By giving each of the small boys ten cents apiece he 
managed to get rid of them, and then he proposed to 
Frank that they should go to the beach and get some 
clams. “My mother wishes me to go to the seashore 


come along, boys,” signal 


as often as | can,”’ he said. 
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They started in high glee. The silver that came by 
way of change for the ten-dollar bill Was wonderfully 
convenient. It paid car fares, it bought candy and 
peanuts, and once on the beach it bought clams till 
the boys couldu’t eat another one. Then there was 
some change left, and it rattled and rolled about so 
uncomfortably that Harry bought ice cream and 
eake, and finished with half a dozen pop-corn balls. 
That night when our boy got home he didn’t count 
his money, he was too sleepy. 

Hie threw off his clothes, boy fashion, and wus 
dreaming before a girl would have been half ready. 
And this is what he dreamed : 

He thought he was in what he called a balloon made 
of chocolate creams, with the cream inside, It was 
avery elegant affair, and looked as if it were ceiled 
and finished with white satin. This strange dwell- 
ing was suspended from a star by a eord of red 
and white cinnamon candy. Now, if there was any- 
thing that Harry liked it was chocolate ereams and 
cinnamon candy. Besides, in his dream he was hun- 
gry and thirsty. He hesitated at first to bite into his 
beautiful room; but be really couldn't let it alone, it 
was so very tempting. So he nibbled and mibbled; 
and the more heate the more he wanted. And by 
and by there were great holes in his hotse, so that 
when there came presently a storm of wind and rain 
he was in danger of being drowned. But this greedy 
boy was not satisfied with eating up bis pretty house. 
Hie longed to try the cord of cinnbamon candy. He 
knew it was dangerous to tamper with it, but he 
thought about it till at last he made up his mind that 
he would bite off one little corner. It was deliciously 
-picy. He must have a little more, and a little more, 
tillallat once he suw that the remnants of his talloon 
hung by one slender strand, Now he began to be 
frightened. What if he should fall? There was noth 
ingaround him but air. The earth Was so faraway 
that he could not even see the gilt arrow on the top 
of the church steeple near his father’s house, A puff 
of air stirred his balloon and the strand began to 
crack! Oh, how termfied be was! In an instant it 
snapped short off and down plunged Harry into the 
frizhtful space. He gave a picroing shriek, and awoke. 

His mother came running to his bedside, and bis old 
erandfather called out ina trombling voier to Know 
whit was the matter. 

Harry was nervous the rest of thatoight. The next 
morning when le told his dream his unele asked him 
what be bad been eating, and bis mother inquired 
after the ten dollars. Then Harry confessed to his 
eXtravagaunece and greediness. 

my boy. said his grandfather, “ your dream 
isa propheey. The boy or man who cunnot deny 

brenks by self-indulgence the cord that Iuks him to 


the 


VERY LITTLE FOLKS. 
TOT AND THE ROBIN, 
By ELEANOR KIRK. 


6% ToS told her she might play inthe clover 

field as long as she pleased, but she must not go 
near the birds’ nests. Tot was only six years old, but 
she could clumba tree like a monkey, and there was 
hurdiy a nest on the farm that she did not Know 
Of course, this litthe girl did not mean to be 
naughty whenshe frightened the mother birds aways 
from their young, hor whepv she took the eggs one by 
one and teld them up to the light to see if she could 
~e anything in them. [ atm quite sure it was Tot's 
love for the birds that made herso eager to find where 
they lived; and she could not understand why the 
baby birdies always set up such a squawking when 
she put her hand into their nests. For a short time 
on this beautiful afternoon Tot amused herself by 
Chusiug buttertlies, but she soon grew tired of run- 
ning so hard without catching anything, and at last 
concluded to take a little rest. The tree over her 
head seemed full of robins, and two or three plumyp 
little fellows, bolder than the rest, hopped about 
ou the velvety grass close beside her. 

“Ob, you splendid birdies!" said Tot. “ Youse dot 
little babies up there. LT hears’em! And youse all 
doton youse red jackets just ‘cause [se come to visit 
you. My mamma told me Ll mustn't dit up ina sinnle 
tree, but spees Pilhave to. [don’t fink she'll mind 
just this time if don’t touch noffin’.’ 

Poor little Tot! The temptation was too great for her, 
and in just about half a minute she had thrown off 
her sun hat and climbed into the very heart of the big 
maple. The first thing that met her eves was a nest 
full of little birds. She couldn't tell how many there 
were on account of ther being so close together, and 
their teouths so wide open. The mother bird had 
flown away to get something for her new babies to 
eat, and if Tot had contented herself with looking at 
them there would have been uo harm done. Naughty, 
naughty Tot! What do you think she did?’ She put 
ber hand into the nest and took out one of the birds. 
and just as she did so its mother returned, When she 
saw what Tot was doing she flew right at her, and the 
child was so frightened that she began to scream as 
loud as she could. Then she tried to put the birdie 
back in its bed, but the robin thew at her again, and 
the poor little mite fell to the ground. Tot serambled 
down as fast as she could, and though she was terribly 
afraid, she stopped long enough to pick up the bird, 
and then ran for home! But the angry robin fol- 


lowed her, and tried to peck at her face and hands, 
and once she hurt her so that poor Tot cried with 
pain as wellas fright. Her mamma saw her coming, 
and went out to meet her, woudering what in the 
world could be the matter. Then the bird flew away, 
und Tot was led into the house sobbing and trem- 
bling. Her mamma thought shed had punishment 
enough, and I guess Tot thought so too. That even- 
ing Tot’s papa put the birdie back im its nest, and 
then the little girl was much reheved, 

“TL nebber, nebber, nebber will touch a robin’s nest 
again!’ she says; and | don't believe she ever will. 


THE PROFESSORS CHATR. 


HALF A CENTURY, 

RE you beginning to think that the Professor 
4 calls this series of articles “ Half a Century” be 
because he's going to be that length of time over it? 
To tell the truth he’s pretty near the end, and if some- 
one does not ask him a question or two, he may fall 
asleep; for the Chair is very comfortable, and his 

memory isn’t so good as it used to be. 

Hie wishes, as doubtful things occur to you, that 
you would ask him something about them, and if he 
can help you he certainly will be glad te doso; in this 
way the interest in our column will be tnereased., 
You notice that the Professor says, “if he can help 
you” be will, That does not sound much like some 
of his positive assertions; but Wwheu @ nan reaches the 
age to which we have attained, it must not appear 
strange that the assurances of youth are pussing 
away. 

There's a bit of modesty which the Professor feels 
hasn't been beaten for a very plump “half a cen- 
tury.) 

(ias, Although the illuminating qualities of gas 
have been known for bundreds of years, the article 
for general cousumption was not used until the open- 
ing of the present century. The Greeks and the 
Chinese used gas that issued from coal-beds, but the 
was on general bon-fire principles, Im 1733 
uttention was called to a steady supply of gas which 
from an liuglish thir was after- 
wards burned through a two inch tube. This was 
done as a curiosity more than for anything else. 

even scientific men were very much afraid to use 
this gusin buildings when the idea was first thought 
of. ln 1809 street lamps were used in Pall Mall, Lon- 
don, and in 1813 Westminster Bridge was lighted by 
gus. But even Sir Llumphrey Davy (he wasn’t “Sir” 
Humphrey then though) laughed at the idea. und 
pert peae the of Commoner all the 
pipes were placed about half a foot from the walls 
so that the heat shouldn't set fire to the building! 

By the way, speaking of Sir Ilumphrey Davy re- 
mings the Professor to say that fire-damp in coal 
nines is the gas which the miners let out from the 
coul When they dig into it with their picks. 

Davy invented u safety lamp which has saved the 
lives of thousands of miners. This was an ordinary 
oil lainp enclosed by very fine wire gauze. Now, fire- 
dump (which is the gas mixed with air) has to be very 
hot before it will explode, and as its tlame cannot 
puss through the wire gauze around the lamp (the 
wire conducting away the heat of the damp which 
rests against it) miners are comparatively safe nowa- 
days But the Professor wouldn't like to run the risk, 
for the space between the flame of the lamp and the 
wire sereen is often entirely filled with gas on fire 
trying to get through the meshes. It is said that the 
magnetism of the earth has something to do with the 
generation of these coal gases, 

But Sir Humphrey bas led us away. 

They had difficulty in getting suitable pipes through 
which to run the gas after people were willing to try 
it. Gun barrels were screwed together, aud patents 
for wood and paper pipes were taken out in England, 
and finally wrought-iron pipes were furnished, and 
after that they had pretty smooth sailing. 

The manufacture of gas in the United States was 
first tried at Baltimore. They didn’t have success at 
first, but in 1821 the new interest was well established. 
Boston in 1822, and New York in 1825, started gas com 
panies. There are now about five hundred companies 
in the United States alone. 

The Professor supposes that you have thought all 
along that he is first rate authority on gas! 


PUZZLES. 
HIDDEN FLOWERS. 

In the following letter from a school-girl to her 
friend there are hidden sixteen flowers, which our 
young readers must find, us Kitty wrote it for that 
Purpose : 

Wy dear Marjoric: | have been here at school a 
month, and you haven't written me a word; but I 
can't help being good aud forgiving to you when the 
country is so beuutiful, and the air is so pure and 
sweet. low shall I, lving here under the trees with 
my hat for a desk, ever be naughty again? But still | 
expect you will write me just the same as if badn't 
forgiven you, aud am growing so wouderfully good. 
And now | will tell you all the funny things | know, 
while I really believe that there is in the road over 
there a benevolent old ox a-listening, with his eyes 
wide open, toall that [am thinkingaloud, Lhope that 


be wont get too much excited and run away with our 
farmer's cart. You remember Alice Jacques, don't 
you’ Well, she is the greatest belle of our school, and 
dresses about as gorgeously as if she went to dancing 
school every day. The teachers don't like it; but as 
she takes all the * extra” lessons right through, which 
pays splendidly, she does about as she likes. This 
morning, instead of talking over things, as schoolgirls 
do, what did IT hear but quite a lecture from the fash- 
ionable Miss J. on quilling according to the latest 
style. IL was bored to death, you may be sure, just as 
if | should bave a big bass viol eternally playing in 
my ears the same horrid tune, “ Fashion! fashion! 
fashion!’ [ am sick of fashion, even if T am only 
fifteen years old, and Lam going to dress just as plain 
us & pipe stem, just to put it down, if lcan. Young 
girls dressed just like mamma and Aunt Fanny! It's 
ridiculous! But I tind, my darling Marjorie, with all 
my Virtues, which | have made so much of in this let- 
ter, that I still lack the patience with other peoples 
faults, which just makes me escupe being a saint; and 
Lil fess to you how [ showed it the other day. 

| found some very damp ink spots on my drawing- 
book, which I had kept remarkably nice, for me, and 
[ accused dear little Emily Stone at once for having 
done the naughty deed of spilling ber inkstand on my 
book. She is a careless little thing anyway, and I 
thought I was pretty sure to be right, particularly 
as she sits next to me and was writing just before I 
left my seat. 

She denied all about the spéts in the most energetic 
manner, and | got saotragic (you know how | cau play 
tragedy) that | exclaimed, “ Ah, liar’” in such a tone 
that | startled the poor girl almost out of her wits. 
But then [I smiled upon her sweetly, and gave her a 
lovely rosette [ had been working for her. and we 
made up at once; because you see my tragic way Was 
only a joke, and the spots were only water after all. 

And that very afternoon we went together to see an 
old woman that lives under the hill, who really selis 
pies, and lives there still. She is a funny old woman, 
and just like an insane money miser, getting together 
every cent she can and hoarding it up nobody Knows 
where, 

We bought two real country pumpkin pies, baked 
ln deep pans, Yankee all through, with that particular 
Yankee taste people like so much, even if they dont 
know what Yankee means. She afterwards gave us 
a delicious sweet pear, W hich was wonderfully gener- 
ous for her, and which was even better than her pies, 
we found. Weoften buy these pies as a change from 
the “ universal viand,’’ us our leading girl calls our 
boaurding-school fare. 

A mantis just out there in front of the gate with a 
hated organ, amd it reminds me of those cvmbals a 
mun played on in front of your house one dav, with 
net a bit of music in them; and vou remember we 
thought the man’s face just like that ape on your 
brother's table in his room. Our lot used to be so hard 
when we couldn't go into that wonderful room of his 
and do as we pleased! But I must close, as my letter 
is getting long. 

Only [must say a word about a masquerade party 
we tried to get up last week, but which we had to give 
up because the only man in the city about ten miles 
off who had anything to let tried to palma rig old as 
the hills upon us, and we wouldn't make trights of 
ourselves, We were sorry not to have time to get up 
something ourselves, because it was our dear Miss 
Thacher’s birthday, and we wanted to give her a sur- 
prise. Good by, now, my dear, and write me soon if 
you want to be as good as lam 

Your devoted friend and lover, 
—[{Selected. Kirry De LAINE. 


A HEXAGON PUZZLE. 
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The hexagon is formed of six words of five letters 
each, and is read like a star puzzle, by beginning at 
the top and reading from right to left. The inner 
lines are also composed of five letters, and are read 
from the corners to the center. in the same order in 
which the words forming the hexagon are read. each 
terminating with the letter ©. 

The hexagon: 1. Belonging to rovaitv. 2% One of 
the seven wise men of Cireece, 3. A nymph. 1. To 
keep from. A river fatned in song and story. 6. 
Superlative, 

Inner lines: Oue of the Bahamas. Part of a 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 9%, 


Square Word.- 
N © O WN 
TO L 
ON L ¥ 


Acctiental Hidings.—1. Eli. 2. lon. 3. Ethan. 4. 5. 
Amos. 6. Seth. 7. Erwin. *. Leon. 


Peculiar Puzzle.—In-sane. Pea cock. Lone-some. Chap-le, 
Car-eo Car-mine For-give. Farewell. Out-rage. 
nest. Son-net. Nosegay. For-suke, 


poem. 4 To surpass. 4. An Athenian ruler and-—— 
legislator. 5. The hero of one of Shakespeare's play< 
6. One of the nine muses. De Forrtsr, 
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Swate i soon ae monev comes to 
The ft \. lately of the Con- 
pirtotte. Mieb.. hae be 
Proebyvterian Chureh, 


THE 
DRY 
“PINE 


E. RIDLEY & SONS 


Grand and Allen Sts., N.Y. 
SILK BONNET VELVETS, 


RLACK AND COLOHSs AT STILL LOWER 


(0.0) DS 


REACK BONNE? $1, $1.25.) 
uD TINCHTIFS be 


IW PIRCES PLAIN AND FANCY PLESTLES 
SILAS, ATINS 
CORDS, AND PON PoNs 


IN ALL THE SCahtel \NbD 


RICH SATIN ANDGROS GRATIN 


Ostrich Feathers and Flowers. 


{EASTS, | 
OSTRICH » the Bun 
Three 


BONNET ROOM. 


WE CANNOT DRSCHKID Vi ANI 


ind Hats. 


«TTY 


Bonnets ; 


NO STOCK To IN 


ELEGANT TOILET REAI 
OLIEK 


LADIES AND iNE UNO] 


LOY ks. 


at 

mio at 4- 
Trains 

PULL EME RRAN 


DRESS SILKS. 


EXAMINE OUR ERLACK 
AT 81.05. S1.v0 TP. 
ALso RICH 


CLOAKS AND SUITS. 


BLACK AL! Wirt, FLR Hace mia 
THESE ARE BERLIN AC TOURED 

FXAMINE OUR AT 


Children's and Misses Cloaks: 


IN VARIOUS MATERIALS. 


AGES 2 to 4 veare at $! 
AGES to W years at $2, 824), 


IN OUR DEPARTMENT 
f the AKTISI! 
thee 


ELEGANT BLACK SILA Cree Tt Mi 
PARIS 


OF WokTH, PANGAL 
MAKES. at $45.8 
SILK Navy bil i 
Pum. Ac., $18, #25, #4 

BLACK CA-LIMEHRE st til 


PULL LINE SUT 


Dress Goods. 


VATELASSE. DESIRABLE 

rvyarad uot 

Uke 

BRACTIFU ASSORTMENT Fok 
AND 


BL. ACh 


RUNNING, 


pAW Ass 


FROM 


dle 


<HAKER FI 


ORDERS 


PROMPTLY 


CATALOGUE AND P 


FOR FALL and Wi 

with * sen? ‘ fuwe 
ents.) 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS 
ALLEN 


UNDER 


CUIRISTIAN UNION, 


CURRIE & Co. 


315 Sixth Ave., 


Are Only Too Clad to Have 
Competition. 


Cur entire stock will be 
marked down on Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday, 
October 21, 22 and 23, 30 
per cent below the regular 
retail prices. 


DRY COODS 


Reduced to 25c., 29c., Sic. 
and 45c. per yard. Double 
width, 37c.,48c., 59c., 60c., 
65c., 75c. and 80c., now 
selling in all the leading 
houses at 75c., $i! and 


($1.50 
CLOAKS, 


$8.50, $9, SIO, S$I2, $15, 
$17, $19 and $22. 


Co. 


FURS. FURS. 


| REMOVAL. 


lhe ondersigned has removed his Fur Store 


858 Bi adway, bet. 13th and 14th Sts., N. Y.. 


‘ ‘ thine Assortment of Faney 

‘ve rit t tered te the 
= with sieeves fur 

sity at wer Prices than any 


MAHLER. Farrier. 
| HBrondway. 


PA IIS 


bridal 


Novelties 


SATIN DUCHESSE, 
WHITE PERIN CORDS, 
WHITH BROCADES and DAMASSE 
Black and Coiored 
Dress Satins, 
Satin Duchesse, 
and Failles. 


Satins and 


PLAIN, COLORED AND FANCY 


SILK DRESS PLUSHES, 
SROCCADE AND PLAIN VELVETS, 
W itered Stripe, Satin and Pekin Cord Silks, 


AN FATRA SELE' TION OF 


PLAIN BLACK SILKS 


‘vel 


“Moire Francais,” 


“\TIN DE LYON 


TIN and VELOUR STRIPES 
PAMASSE BLACK SILKS 


At the VERY LOWEST arene: 


Constable & Co. 


Broadway, corner 19th St. 


BOYS’ KILT SUITS 


In wancy 


PANT SUITS and OVERCOATS 


Sul il every Variety of Material. 


PARIS NOVELTIES IN 


WEAR AND LINGERIE. 


VORKNING WRAL PERS. 
DRESSING SA QU Es for Ladies 


genera! 
DREN'S and LADIES UNDERWEAK and 
&e 


VERY LOW PRICES. 


move line promptiv attended to, 


-Amold, & 0, 


Broadway Corner (9th Street. 


545 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 EIGHTH AVENUE, N. Y 
OPENING OF FALL SEASON. 
PRICES VERY LOW. 

. SILKS, SILKS. 


Weare offering great inducements in silks @ 
prices very much lowerthan heretofore 

TRIMMING SILKS, from toe upwards. 

BL ACK Ghos GRAIN DRESS sILKS at 
$1.25. 

A Superb SATIN ACHIMIRE SILA 
well worth is « special offering 

$1.75, $2, $2.75, and upwai tully per 
cent. unt dee pat 

v ELV ETS tn all eolors and jual fies 


DRESS coopDs. 


Im this department we exhibit an elegant as 
sortment «of luported from We. upto $2 
per yard 

FANCY MIXTURES at ! 


PLAIN DRESS at , We., I 
i 

BLA’ K an 4 COLORED: \SHMERES famuch 
hemy rbrund tha mi ima f 
surpaeeed fini«h Wes t ura at 
acdvancina fur euch 

OUR is worth $1.2 

the. Armures. Bombezines. (ret es, Drew 
a’ Kte. Muhuirs, Alpucus, Ye 
KhEPEs and VEILS at 


and FRE NC 
prices, 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. 


CLOAKS at ail prices at 
BOYS’ SUITS inp larwe variety 
An extensive INFANTS DEPAKRIMENDE 


BLANKETS. 


WHITE BLANKETS, full siz it $1") per pe 


and 

ALL Wool RBLANKETS, extern at 
$7. $10. up to per pan 

COMPFPORTABLES from we. uy 

(LOUTH LINENS SHAWLS 


(il Lértite 
are fering extra tncducements 
FLANNEL* 


De. Wort! 

BETTER (;FRADES at ‘ ye ip 
ffur Catulowue givine full formation 4 
prices, is reads fur free cdistrifut non apt 


cntion 


Orders by Mail receive caretal and prompt 
nitention,. 


JACKSON, 


LLS PARTICULAR ATTENTION TO 
His OF 


French Cashmeres, 


A 


AT He... The... AND $1. BEING PER 
CENT, BELOW THE PRESENT MARKET 
VALU EF. 

ALSO) 

AT 


BLACK SILKS, 


FROM AUCTION, LOWER THAN a \ 
SPLENDID ARTICLE FOR SUITS, AT 81, $1.15 
2125. VERY RICH 81.4 AND VERY 
ELEGANT ANI? 


MOURNING OUTFITS CONSTANTLY ON 
HAND AND MADE Tt) ORDER AT A FEW 
HOURS NOLICE, PRICES REASONABLE 


N. B.--Handsome Crape Bonnets, 


$3.50. $4. $1.50. 85 and 86. 


JACKSON'S 


BROADWAY BETWEEN STH & WYHISTS 


UNION 


UNDER-FLARNELS, 


CENTS 


CHILDREN. 


Fmancipation Sutts, 
Watists, ¢ hemllettes, 
Dress Keform Coreet 
Vialats, Ac, 
Deserep! 


Co. 


We present a verv “ty es. 
hut is Impossible to du thew tists 
gue, where full expianat ven 

We a rRIMMED POPLIS 
$s. worth 

and upward+, mu than « sew 


3 
| 
| 
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GLEANINGS. 


Church, Newport, bas been made by the Pope 
a Doctor of the Church, the first dignity of the 
kind conferred by Leo XIII. 

—It is reported that Bishop Thos. F. Hen- 
drickea, of Providence, R.1., will be trans- 
ferred to the Hartford K.C. Diocese, made 
vacant by the death of Bishop Galberry. 

—The Church of the Transfiguration. N. Y., 
celebrated its toirtieth anniversary. Sunday, 
Oct. 6th. Ur. Houghton bas been ite only 
pastor. The church is rich in good works and 
alms-deeda. 

—Canon Farrar denies that he was photo- 
graphed in the attitude of prayer. “To those 
who know he says,“ I need hardiy say 
that | should regard such conduct as inexcus- 
ably foolish and disgracefully profane.” 

—The Rev. J. C. Stoughton baving accepted 
the Demo-Greenbhback nomination fur Congress 
in the Fourth Illinois District, bis Methodist 
Conference last week gave him his option tc 
drop politics or “ locate.”’ and he decided to 
stick to the pulpit. 

—The Presbyterian Synod of Northern [Il- 
linois sat in Rock Island last week. It urged 
Sunday-schools to use the lesson papers and 
book of the Board, and appointed the Rev. A. 
E. Kittredge and Messrs. C. B. Nelson, H. W. 
King, and L. McGunn, all of Chicago, a com- 
mittee of correspondence on Sabbath observ- 
ance in the United States. 

—Prof. M. L. D’Ooge, of Michigan State 
University, was ordained by Council of 
Churches convened at the Congrevationai 
Church, Ann Arbor, Mich., Oct. 16. Sermon 
by the Rev. J. Morgan Smith, of Grand Rap- 
ids; ordaining prayer by the Rev. Lecroy 
Warren, of Lansing; charge by the Rev. Dr. 
Holmes, of Chelsea, and fellowship of the 
church by the Rev. Moses Smith, of Jackson. 

—The Rev. Thomas Street, D.D., of Cortland, 
N. Y., died instantly of heart disease on the 

on his way to attend the meeting of the 
8 of Central New York, at Oswego, Oct. 
16th. He was formerly the Secretary of the 
Sunday-school Union, and bad been settled in 
Philadelphia, York,and New York City. He 
left the latter parish partly because of health, 
accepting a cal] to the Presbyterian Church ot 
Cortiand six years ago, where, last winter, 
under bis pastorate the church enjoyed a most 
remarkable revival, with an ingathering of 
upwards of 140 persons, including many heads 
of families, two or three entire familles. 

—At the annua) meeting of the N. Y. Pres- 
byterian Synod, last week, a proposition was 
made that the General Assembly should be 
»vertured to alter the form of government 
by making the office of evangelist a permanent 
office in the church. It was referred to a 
committee. Dr. Burchard presented to the 
Synod’s attention the following recommenda- 
tion of the late General Assembly : “ That the 
churches encourage both by example and co- 
operation, the efforts of the International 
Sabbath Association's and ali other judicial ef- 
forts to arrest Sabbath desecration by steam- 
boat and railway,” and, the committee adds, 
“ by liquor selling and intemperance.”’ 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. Alexander Ostrander, who died at his 
residence, in Brooklyn, Sunday morning, a 
week ago, was born in Peterboro’, N. Y., the 
home of the late Gerrit Smith, whose warm 
friendship it was his good fortune to enjoy. 
His profession was that of the law, which he 
honored by a life of great fidelity. and strict 
integrity. During the earlier years of his 
practice he resided in the West. For upwards 
of twenty-five years be has lived and labored 
in New York with increasing nsefulness and 
popularity. He has for several years been 
Secretary and Treasurer of the National Bo- 
livian Navigation Company, to whose interests 
he was zealously devoted. He was a kind and 
affectionate husband and father to an extent 
which none can so well understand as the 
stricken family from which he has been re- 
moved. That be was a good neighbor and a 
true friend all who knew him intimately can 
testify. He was benevolent and self-sacrific- 
ing to an extraordinary degree; and there 
are many who have occasion to bless his name 
for benefactions received at his hands. One 
of the distinguishing traits of his character 
was a firm adherence to principle. Nothing 
could swerve him from what he believed to 
be right. Altbgether he was a map of such 
rare virtues thatin his death a loss has been 
sustained which will be long and widely felt. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


Fine China and Gilas« Geods, Majelica. 
Wedaweed and Fayence Ware. A fine as- 
sortment of ecks, Brenzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Geoeds of our own importation. 


246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


and Ne. 146 State ™t.. Chicago. 


INN BROS. Carria age Makers. FACTORY 

B AY., pear Tth Brooklyn. 

on hand an assortment of car- 

riages at reduced prices. Coupes, four and s1x seat 

ge extension top phaetons, jump seat top 

and no top phaet ns, docturs’ eee buggies 

and wagons, both new second-h-nd. 

We apply the axies to both 
new and already in use 


PA™ TENTS Por Inventors. No Patent, no Pay. 
Sena for © liminary Examinations 


HORSE- C4 Rs 


14th Street and 6th Avenue. 


IMPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS, AND 
TAILERS OF THE LARGEST VARI- 
ETY OF FIRST-CLASS 


DRY GOODS 


AND 


Fancy Goods 


BOLD BY ANY HOUSE IN AMERICA. 


OUR RULE FOR TWENTY YEARS — ONE 
PRICK — ALWAYS THE LOWEST — FOR 
CASH. GOODS ALL MARKED IN PLAIN 
FIGUKES. ANY DISCOUNT POSSIBLE 
TO GIVE IS TAKEN OFF IN THE 
PRICE BEFORE MARKING, WHICH 
18 EQUIVALENT TO 

GIVING THE 


LARGEST 
Discount 


EVERYBODY 


THAT CAN BE OBTAINED BY AN 
MANNER OF PURCHASE ANYWHERE. 
CATALOGUES FURNISHED. 
ERS BY MAIL ape SPECIAL CARE. 
L D MOST EASILY AC- 
I RE IN ew YORK. ELE- 
VATED RAILROAD =TATION AT THE 
DO SIXTH AVENUE HORSE. 
ARS AND TWO LINES OF 


O 
T 


= 
+ 


ECTING RAILROAD, 
STEAMER. or PERRY REACHING NEW 


R. H. MACY & CO. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


WILSON & GREIG, 771 Broadway, 
corner of Ninth street, have just received 
their NOVELTIES in FALL CLOAKS, and 
can assure their Patrons and the Ladies of 
New York that no other house in the city 
can surpass them either in fit, style or 
finish, and they specially invite Ladies to 
inspect this stock before purchasing. 

They have alse a splendid stock of CHIL- 
DREN’S GARMENTS for all ages. New 
styles have alse been received for our 
DRESSMAKING DEPARTMENT, which 
is under the most competent management, 
and PRICES have been materially re- 
duced to meet the requirements of the 
times. 


WILSON & GREIG, 


771 BROADWAY, CORNER NINTH ST. 


Parlor, 
Library, 
Dining Room 
and Chamber 
FURNITURE. 
Kastlake, 
Queen Anne, 
Japanese, and 
Modern Styles 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


BRUNER & MOORE, 
Nos. 41 & 43 W. 14th St. NY. 


Opposite Macy’s. 


USE 


And Milward’s “‘ Helix”? Needies 
(In Patent Wrappers.) Sold Bverywhere. 


free. H.J. ENNIS. Box 442, Washington, D. C. 


UAT 


CREAT 
chy THA 
NOT INTEND AT 
PRICKS ENTIRELY KE,.AKRDLESS OF 


COST OR VALUE. 


FOR INSTANCE: 


INGRAIN ormer! Se. 
r+ I ‘GRAINS Chain), ; for- 
THK Me. and 8! per yard. 
BRUSSE!. formerly $'.35. 
BODY BRU <SELS, $1.20; furmer 


OF IL 


ce. 
ETT TON 
STERS, VELV@rs, &c., AT PRICES 
LLY LOW. 
TURKISH, PERSIAY AND SMYRNA 


RUCS AND MATS. 


DERS TO NEW A 
ERY HANDSOME). 


Oil Cloth and Oil-Cloth Rugs 
ALL WIDTHS AND SIZE3. 
DRUCCETS 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION A SPECIALTY. 


LACE CURTAINS. 


RARE BARGAINS. 
The entire range from . Nottingham Lace to the 
nest 


LAC 
Imported, comprising many novelties in new and 
elegant designs at about one-half former prices. 


WINDOW SHADES, &c., in great 
ty. 


</SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


189 & 191 Gth AV., Cor. 13th ST. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


ARE NOW EXHIBITING THE 


Entire Collection 


Wiltons and Brussels 


OF THE ae MANUFACTURE 


BIGELOW CARPET UU, 


Which has just been Awarded the 


COLD MEDAL 


AT THE 


Paris Exposition. 


AMERICAN AXMINSTERS 
AND MOQUETTES, 


for Parlors, Dining Rooms, Libraries, 
Halls, Stairs, etc., superior in aual- 
ity and colors to any of a similar 
kind imported. 


649,651,655 Broadway 


METROPOLITAN ELEVATED RAILROAD, 
BLEECKER 8T. STATION. 


Removal. 
Wood Carpet Co. 


Have Removed to 


4B. 17th St, Union 8q., 


NEW YORE. 
Mm Send 3c. stamp for book of 
designs and prices. 


WASTE SILK. 


Sewing Silk and Machine Twist, me os or Colors, 
sent by mail. 30 cents per ounce. Ad 
BRAINERD, ARMSTRONG co. 

469 BROADWAY, New York. 

Postage Stamps accepted as money. 


RACAHOUT des ARABES 


A Delicate Beverage and 
Nourishin the 
produce of the best Co= 
coa, Gum Arabic, etc. 
It is especially recom- 
mended for Invalids and 
Infants. Also Choco- 
late with 
Iron, manufactured by 


Fx. EFFRAY, 
64 East Oth St., 
28 dre. from Breadway, 


CHINA AND GLASSWARE 


rRiCce. 


| Dinner Sets, pieces. 
Fine W ina Dinn compete. 
Fine White Freoch Chima Tea Seta. 4 pieces 
ae Gold Rand Fr. China Tea Sete, 4 pieces. & 

mite French Chipa Cups and “aucers. dos. 


ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOO 


mw aa. a 
tustrated ‘‘atalogue and Price-liet mailed free 
HADLEY Institute, N. ¥ 

Go d* carefully se! ano pected for 
portation free of charge. Sent C. 0. D. or P.O. 


money order. 


TEA 


paid. Quottey New terme free. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO.,, 


AHEAD ALL THE 
The very fres — 
direct from th 
half the usua! ay t shen 
Club and large 
yers press charges 


P. O. Box 4235. Sl and 33 Vesey St. N. Y. 

635 BROADWAY 5 
NEW-YORK. 3 vis 


The Automatic Holder is 

the safest device 

ing glasses; no breaking, 

DO entanglement — cord. as it is reeled up when 

used. and warranted. Mailed for 


ETOH i & M’DOUGA MFRS 
lace, NV. Y. 


4 Liberty 

EXAMINE the WONDERS of NATURE 

ROSCOPE that magnifies 1000 T 
id on receipt of 25 CENTS. Size 5 “% 
by Ne! , and being very handsomely nickel- 
ated, it mak es a beautiful vest-chain orna- 
MAMMOTII Cata © of Novolties 
STENT & CO., 132 Nassau &t., N. Y, 


— 
FREE. 


Christian Union 
EXTRAS. 


No. |. Our Church Work: A Series 
of Papers by the Rov. Stephen H. Tyng, 
Jr... D.D. 15 cents. 

No. 2. How to Study the Bible, by 
the Rev. Lyman Abbott. 15 cents. 


No. 3. Henry Ward Beecher in the 
West (with Steel-plate Engraving of Mr. 
Beecher). In which he has given sketches of 
the people and places on his route. 15 cents. 


No. 4. The Russo-Turkish War 
(with a Map embracing the Seat of War and the 
surrounding country). Comprising in seven 
articles the origin and growth of the Eastern 
Question. 15 cents. 


No. 5S. The Strike and its Lessons: 
Two addresses by Henry Ward Beecher. 
A verbatim report of what he really did say 
about the labor strikes. 15 cents. 


No. 6. The Background of Mys- 
tery. A verbatim report of Henry Ward 
Beecher’s Sermon on the question of Eternal 
Punishment. 10 cents. 


No. 7. A Layman’s Thoughts on 
Preaching. A series of papers by a dis- 
tinguished member of the New York Bar, in 
which he tells the ministers, pot how to preach, 
but what are a layman’s thoughts on the sub- 
ject. 15 cents. 


No. 8. The Future State. Contents: 
THE PROBLEM AND ITS PERPLEXITIEBS. 
By the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. ENDLESS 
PUNISHMENT. By the Rev. 8. C. Bartlett, 
D.D., Pres. of Dartmouth College. THE RES- 
TITUTION OF ALL THINGS. By the Rev. 
Andrew Jukes, of the Church of England. 
CONDITIONAL IMMORTALITY. By the Rev. 
J. H. Pettingell (“Clericus”’). THE PROB. 
LEM OF THE FUTURE. By the Rev. Lyman 
Abbott. 15 cents. 


No. 9. Christian Work on Busi- 
ness Principles. A Paper read before the 
Congregativnal State Conference, Ohio, by EB. 
L. Day. 10 cents. 

No. 10. Christianity 
by Changes. Two Addresses on the “ signs 
of the Times,” by HENRY WARD BEECHER. 15 
cents. 

No. 1. How to Spend the Sum- 
mer. A 2mv pamphiet of 112 pp., containing 
articles on Summer Kecreation by W. H. H. 
Murray, Donald G. Mitchel! (Ik Marvel), “ H, 
H.,” “ Laicus,” Gail Hamilton, and others. (See 
Table of Contents on another page.) 25 cents. 

No. 12. Tr e Army of the Republic. 

Ite Services and Destiny. Mr. Beecher’s Ora- 
tion atthe Reunion of the Army of the Poto- 
mac, at Springt *id, Mass., June 5. Price 10 cts. 

Sent postpa: on receipt of price. 
6 Any two of the 15 cent Pamphlets for 25 cents. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


City, 

ile FFRA and preferred to the im- 
WEE po : 
Sold by Park & Tilfo 
COLAT —~ errall & Condit 
Druggists and Gro- 
— generally. 

Perfumed ke and Chromo Oards, no 2 alike, 
tar Card Co. Clintonville.CL 


7] PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 
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Bas! 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. $47 


UNION 


ULN 


Oor. 


23, 1878. 


ABSOLUTELY NO PREMIUMS. 


[a The large sums of money heretofore devoted to premiums will be put into the columns of the paper. 


A UNIVERSAL ENDORSEMENT FROM THE PEOPLE. 


— 


From Pres't Porter, Yale College, Ct. 


It is with great pleasure that I express the opinion that the 
Christian Union as at present conducted is an excellent family 
religious newspaper. The matter is very carefully selected and 
condensed, and the spirit of the paper eminently practical, 


catholic and Christian. 
t 


From Pres’t Amherst College, Mass. 

I have been a gratified reader of the Christian Union for the 
past year. Its intelligent treatment of current topics, its can- 
dor and comprehensiveness have given me both pleasure and 
profit, and I rejoice in its increasing circulation as an increasing 
power of good in the land, J. H. SEELYE. 


Aug., 1875. 


Aug. 1878, 


From Pres’t Marcy, North-Western University, 10. 
We think the Christian Union an exceedingly well-edited 
paper. The news is full and well stated, the literature elevated 
and entertaining, and the moral and religious tone unexcep- 


tional. 


From Pres’t BANNISTER, Garrett Biblical Institute, 1U. 
I have ever regarded the Christian Union as an excellent 
weekly, doing much good in elevating the moral and religious 
tone of society, and in promoting a lofty charity among Chris- 


tinn people. 
Its articles are varied and abie, and its literary matter of high 


quality. 


From Dr. LeonarD Bacon, New Haven. 

I teke pleasure in commending the Christian Union as a news- 
paper for the family, continually reporting the progress of 
events as observed from a religious point of view, and as re- 
lated to the kingdom of Christ. In my vwn family, every ove of 
us, from the eldest to the youngest, finds something in every 
weekly issue to be read with interest and to yield instruction. 


From Pror. G. P. FisHer, Yale Theo. Seminary, Ct. 
The Christian Union appears to me an ably and carefully 
edited journal, and one adapted to be both interesting and use- 
ful in families. 


Aug., 1878. 


From Dr. W. M. BARBOUR, Yale Collége, Ct. 

Iam asked my opinion of the Christian Union. [ judge it to 
be in the front rank of modern journals, 

Let me confess that its theological hospitality exceeds my 
own. It entertains, now and then, what it may think ‘an 
angel" unawares. I am looking for the first angelic feather on 
some of its theological strangers. 

But, for its editorial ability, its obliging information, its cour- 
age, kindliness, and catholicity of spirit, 1 deem it worthy of 
high commendation. 


Aug., 1878. 


Aug., 1878. 


Aug., 1878. 


From Ex-Gov. WASHBURN, Mass. 

The Christian Union seems to have taken rank among our very 
best family papers. It is characterized by its fresh news, vigor- 
ous and timely editorials, and a large addition of choice and 
varied selectious from current literature. It happily blends its 
religious selections and discussions with the news of the day. 


From Dr. Howarp Crossy, New York. 
The Christian Union is conducted with great ability and 
dignity. It is a paper I am glad to have in my family for its 
purity and Christian liberality. 


From Dr. 8. H. TynG, Jr., New York. 

The Christian Union commends itself to critica! and Christian 
readers with equal force. Its work has during the few past 
years been so well done that it thoroughly deserves the large 
increase in its circulation which it has secured, and the general 
confidence which is its best capital. 


From Prof. AUSTIN PHELPS, Andover Theo. Sem., Mass. 

It gives me pleasure to say that the accession of Dr. Lyman 
Abbott to the editorial staff of the Christian Union has been of 
great value to its character as a catholic and Christian paper 
for the fustruction of families. Its materials are selected with 
great care, its suggestions timely and original, and its general 
spirit invigorating to the best elements of Christian culture. 
Amidst so much that is valuable. the only exception that I take 
to it is to its extension of church-fellowship to Universalists, 
and its supposed sympathy with their theology. 


From DAVID SWING, Chicago, 1. 

The Christian Union has gone forward rapidly in the current 
year, and is indeed im al) respects a most excellent paper. It 
combines well true religion and the most important secular 
matters, and is both learned and devout. 


Sept., 1878, rece, 


From Dr. C. H. Everest, Chieago, 10. 

Since making my home in the West I have had an increasing 
desire that the Christian Union might also come bither, and 
find a welcome in every famfly. 

Its bold, progressive, and yet roverent spirit eminently 
adapts it to this section of the country, while its literary excel- 
lence makes it the peer of‘any payer in the land. 


From Dr. Epw. EGGLEston, New York. 

The Christian Union has iong been my family religious news- 
paper. I read it and like it, especially for the breadth of its 
sympathies and its hospitality to fresh ideas, and its belief in 
individual liberty. Sometimes it is almost too orthodox for me 
but, perbaps, it is all the better for that, 


Ln, 


From Dr. T. J. Conant, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

I have taken the Christian Union, as a subscriber, from its first 
publication, and have found it an ably conducted journal, fair 
and impartial in its treatment of religious and political ques- 
tions, and of all the great social problems of the age. Its well- 
earned reputation is fully sustained under its present editorial 
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From Ex-Gov. Curtin, Penn. 


I commend the Christian Union asa reliable family news- 
paper, especially worthy of favor for its able and vigorous treat- 
ment of public affairs. 


Oct., 1878. 


From the Rev. R. W. Dave, A.M., England. 

I have received the Christian Union for several months, and 
have always found in it very pleasant and interesting reading. 
To an Englishman wanting to know how the currents of thuught 
in America are flowing, it is particularly valuable. 


From Hon. R. C. McCormick, Com.-Gen. Paris E-rposition. 

I have been more or less familiar with the Christian Union 
since its beginning, and have always regarded it as a journal of 
high tone, and especial adaptation to the family circle. 


From EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER, Mich. 

We have a serious conviction of the dissipating effects of too 
much newspaper reading, but never can feel quite comfortable 
until we have thoroughly explored the Christian Union, from 
sermons to stories. We consider it an excellent family paper. 


PRESS COMMENTS. 


St. Lawrence Herald (N.Y.), 1878. 


Taz CurisTian Union.—Among all our papers we have not 
one whose face we like so much to see. We have taken it so 
long it seems like an old friend to us. We know of no paper 
that treats so fully so many different topics, taking as it does a 
wide range in science, art, politics and Christianity. It occu- 
pies an advanced position, liberal in everything. 


Oct., 1878, 


Alameda Argus (Cal.), 1878. 
The Christian Union is a good family paper. 


Concord Daily Monitor (N. H.), 1878. 


The Christian Union for the present year is one of the best of 
our religious exchanges. It presents a varied list of contents 
from week to week, and there is no member of a family old 
enough to read who cannot find some of the departments suited 
to bis taste. 


Lima Express (N. Y.), 1878. 
It is one of the most valuable of the weekly religious news- 
papers of the country, and its circulation extends throughout 
the United States and Canada, among the best classes of society. 


Christian Worker, New Vienna (0O.), 1878. 


We question if there is another weekly paper in America which 
is conducted with so much refinement of taste and thoroughly 
artistic literary ability. As an example of the fruit of high 
Christian culture we think it may fairly be matched with any 
other publication in America. 


The Contributor, Boston, 1878. 

The Christian Union shows the scholarly, genial marks of Dr. 
Abbott's pen, and persistently grows better. The letters of 
Laicus—who he is the editor just mentioned must tell—and 
Berliner are features of special value and interest. 


Janesville Recorder (O.), 1878. 

No family who can possibly afford it should fail to have upon 
their table two of the best papers printed in the English lan 
guage: the “Scientific American’ and the Christian Union 
For true science and the science of truth these are the great 
exponents. Revs. Henry Ward Beecher and Lyman Abbott are 
without peers in their chosen profession. 


Christian Weekly (N.Y.), 1878. 
Christian Union knows a good thing when it sees it, and has 
the courtesy to give credit where credit is due. 
The Courier (N.Y.), 1878. 


It is one of the ablest religious weeklies that come to our 
table. 


S. S. Times (Penn.), 1878. 


The Christian Union is one of the most interesting and valu- 
able of our many exchanges. It is indeed one of the ablest 
religious weeklies in the country. 
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